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Our Banking and Currency Plan. 


The experience of the last few years has demonstrated 
the weakness of our banking and currency system. So 
long as we had continued prosperity and a surplus in the 
Treasury, our national banking system appeared to work 
fairly well and the three hundred and fifty to five hundred 
millions of government currency was practically harmless, 
but as soon as we reached the period of a Treasury defici- 
ency and the need of a flexible currency, the weakness of 
our banking system revealed itself. 

It is now apparent to everybody competent to form an 
opinion on financial affairs, that in reality nobody in the 
country is called upon to redeem in coin except the 
government, and consequently that gold for every need can 
be wrung from the national Treasury, even though the 
vaults of the banks were full. The national bank currency 
has proved to be practically inflexible, because the system 
by which a hundred and fifteen dollars is required to ob- 
tain a circulation of ninety dollars makes it too expensive 
to be worth the undertaking, and state bank issues are 
prohibited by the ten per cent. tax, so that we havea 
practically inelastic currency. 

If the volume of the currency is large enough to be 
adequate to the maximum need of the country, at the 
periods of greatest urgency, then a large portion of it 
must lie idle during a part of the year and thus make 
bank-notes almost unusably expensive. 

The inevitable result of this is that in the country 
districts where deposits are light and bank-notes are most 
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needed, the rate of interest is abnormally high, while in 
the large cities where the banks can with difficulty keep all 
their deposits loaned, the rate of interest is low. This 
makes the population, which at certain times of the year 
needs money the most, and are less able to pay high rates 
of interest, pay two and three times as much for the money 
as capitalists in the great commercial centres. This is one 
of the chief grounds of discontent. Inthe West and South 
this has given impetus to the Populist movement. It has 
been conceded, too, that these congestions of costless 
deposits in cities stimulate speculation. 

It is now admitted that the time has come for such 
a thorough reorganization of our banking and currency 
system as shall adapt it to the varying ‘commercial needs 
of the country, at the minimum cost 4nd maximum safety 
to the community. 

The first principle to be recognized in sound banking 
is that banking is a business, and like all other kinds of 
business, its products will be cheap or dear to the consumer 
according as the cost of production is great or small. The 
product of a bank is its loans, and in rural banking this 
means its notes. Thecostof bank-notes, therefore, should 
be as small as possible, consistent with security. In order 
to enable banks to supply good money cheaply, no unnec- 
essary burden should be placed upon them. Every ad- 
ditional expense that a bank is compelled to incur is so 
much added to its cost of doing business and must show 
itself in the price of its product—the rate of interest. Of 
course, the principle of the cost of the dearest portion con- 
tinuously supplied applies here, as in every other field of 
economic action. 

The great banks in the commercial centres do not need 
to issue notes,as they can loan their immense deposits. The 
note-issuing facilities are required by the country banks 
whose deposits are really very small. Exactly here the 
flexibility of a currency is required. Hence, in order to 
insure its flexibility, banks must be able to loan substanti- 
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ally costless notes, so that their circulation brings in a profit 
and their redemption does not involvealoss. Any system 
of banking which shall secure these conditions must have 
constant coin redemption, and in order that coin redemp- 
tion shall not bear too heavily on the small banks they 
must all be branches of the banks which redeem their 
notes. That coin redemption is necessary to truly econ- 
omic banking was admitted by all who testified before the 
Banking and Currency Committee at the recent hearing. 
It is also admitted that coin redemption is impossible with- 
out the retirement of the government greenbacks. Mr. 
Carlisle admitted this in his testimony before the com- 
mittee. Yet, strange to relate, despite the unanimous 
conviction upon this point among bankers, financiers, and 
economists, the majority of the committee have reported 
to the House Mr. Carlisle’s bill, which utterly fails to 
provide for this all-important requisite. The only pro- 
vision for this important reform in Mr. Carlisle’s bill is 
the clause providing that ‘‘ Zhe Secretary of the Treasury 
may, in hts discretion, use any surplus revenue of the United 
States in the redemption and retirement of United States legal- 
tender notes.” 

This is a little worse than nothing. It shows that 
the Secretary sees that the government greenbacks should 
be withdrawn and pretends to give a provision for retir- 
ing them, which he, and everyone else knows, will not re- 
tire them. There will have to be a new administration 
and a very different public policy before there can be a 
surplus in the Treasury, and when there is asurplus in the 
Treasury bogus reformers are sure to spring up and demand 
a reduction of the tariff, orsome other means of reducing the 
revenues, instead of retiring the greenbacks. Besides, a re- 
tirement of greenbacks in this manner contracts the cur- 
rency, and when attempted by Secretary McCulloch in 
1867-8 was peremptorily forbidden by an act of Congress. 
In failing to make any practical provision for the retire- 
ment of the government greenbacks, Mr. Carlisle’s bill 
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fails to insure coin redemption, which is indispensable to 
an elastic, safe and cheap currency. In the absence of 
this, the abolition of the requirement for deposit of bonds 
as a basis of national circulation and the removal of the 
ten per cent. tax on state banks are but inducements to 
inflation. They restore us to the ‘‘ wild cat” currency of 
1840-60. The five per cent. so-called Safety Fund counts 
upon arate of loss which was kept down, by reason of 
eithercoin redemption or bond security. The provision for 
deposit of thirty percent. of the circulation in legal tenders 
is an arbitrary regulation which furnishes no security. 
To the extent that they furnish security, they destroy 
flexibility. They are of the same character as the bond 
deposit and constitute an arbitrary and obstructive politi- 
cal element in banking system which should be entirely 
business. No expert can estimate the rate of loss under 
an untried experiment which includes neither coin re- 
demption nor bond security among its safeguards. 

Mr. Carlisle's bill is a political, ratherthan a banking 
measure. It appears to be designed more to remove the 
tax on state banks than to furnish a sound banking and 
currency system. Since this bill lacks the essential fea- 
tures of a sound currency system, it should be uncondi- 
tionally rejected. Every republican, and all democrats 
who believe in taking banking out of politics, should vote 
this method down and demand a re-organization of our 
banking system on business and banking principles only. 
There never was a more opportune time for such a meas- 
ure than the present, because the fundamental principles 
of such a system are now recognized in banking and fi- 
nancial circles and the people are ready for good monetary 
legislation. It is everywhere conceded that sound bank- 
ing demands :— 

(1.) That the currency shall be elastic, so that it may 
expand when the commercial needs of the country most 
require it, and, to avoid inflation and depreciation, con- 
tract when it is not needed. 
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(2.) That to secure the lowest possible rate of interest 
banks should be enabled to loan practically costless notes 
so that their contraction will not involve loss, forcing either 
high rate of interest or failure. 

(3.) That the only means of securing such elasticity 
and cheapness with safety is constant coin redemption 
which involves the complete retirement of the government 
greenbacks. 

These features being essential to scientific banking, no 
measure which does not contain them should receive the 
sanction of Congress, by whatever party it may be pre- 
sented. 

Since these essential features are not furnished either 
by Mr. Carlisle’s bill, which is reported to Congress, or by 
the Baltimore plan,* we have drafted a bill providing for 
the reorganization of our banking system which is entirely 
disconnected with politics, makes banking a_ business 
and provides for ail of the above conditions. 

It is as follows:+ 


Bill Relating to Banking and Currency. 

Title ‘‘Toretire the government's non-interest paying debt ; 
to federalize and unify the note-issuing banks of the 
United States; to create a national fiscal institution for 
insuring coin redemption on notes passing as money, 
and to promote the freer coinage of silver. 

Be it enacted, etc. 


1. That from and after the first day of March, 1895, 
no note of the United States shall be legal tender in pay- 
ment of any debt public or private, but that all debts pub- 
lic and private shall be thereafter paid in gold coin for all 
sums in excess of five dollars, and in silver coin for those 
below five dollars. 


*Mr. Horace White’s bill made a partial provision for the retirement 


of the government greenbacks. 
+ This bill was presented as a part of Mr. Gunton’s testimony before 


the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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2. That on and after July first, 1895, not more than 
go cents in coin will be paid at the Treasury in purchase of 
one dollar in legal tender notes, and in like proportion for 
all multiples thereof, such sum to diminish by ten per 
cent. per month until it reaches zero. At like dates the 
national banks shall only be called on for like sums on 
their notes in coin. 

3. Until 1st March, 1895, legal tender notes shall be 
fundible at par in sums of $100, and upwards in multiples 
of $100, into U. S. interminable bonds bearing three per 
cent. interest per annum, which the Sécretary is hereby 
authorized to issue, for that purpose only, in the sum (of 
$346,000,000),corresponding in amount to the sum of legal 
tender notes outstanding; and national banknotes shall be 
fundible at par into banknotes authorized by this act. 

4. An annual federal tax of ten per cent. shall be 
collected by the collectors of internal revenue on circulating 
notes issued by any banker or bank, and an annual tax of 
one-fourth of one per cent. on all deposits of any bank, and 
a further annual tax of one-fourth of one per cent. on all 
loans made, and commercial paper bought, by any bank, 
which shall fail to organize as a branch of the Federal 
Union of Associated Banks of the United States herein 
provided for. 

5. The Federal Union of Associated Banks shall con- 
sist of four grades of institutions for banking, viz.: local, 
metropolitan, state, and a Bank of the American Union. 
Local banks shall consist of such as have a capital of not 
less than $50,000 nor more than $250,000, but every local 
bank shall be a branch of some metropolitan bank. Metro- 
politan banks shall consist of such as have a capital of not 
less than $250,000, but every metropolitan bank shall be 
a branch either of some state bank or of the Bank of the ' 
American Union. A state bank shall have a capital of 
$1,500,000 or more and shall be a branch of the Bank of 
the American Union. The Bank of the American Union 
shall have a capital of $100,000,000 of which one-fifth shall 
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be paid in in gold coin and four-fifths in National Bonds of 
the United States at par, in British Consols at par or in 
bonds of American cities having more than 1,000,c00 
population, and shall be composed of such metropolitan and 
state banks as shall become stockholders in it, and shall be 
represented in its Board of Directors, and of such other 
persons and corporations, public or private, as shall sub- 
cribe to its stock. It shall be the chief depository of the 
government moneys. But so far as Government con- 
venience may require other depositories, they may be the 
state and the metropolitan banks. 

6. Each branch bank shall become a member of the 
bank next above it in grade by investing one-fifth of its 
capital in the stock of such bank of higher grade, and its 
president shall be entitled to be one director therein, pro- 
vided that all the stocks held by branch banks in any bank 
of higher grade shall not exceed a third of the total stock 
of such higher bank and shall be abated in the degree 
required to keep the aggregate at one-third, and every 
bank of higher grade shall subscribe for and own recipro- 
cally a block of stock in the bank of lower grade equal in 
par value to the stock which the latter owns in the former. 

7. A third of the directors of the Bank of the 
American Union shall be presidents of the state and of 
the metropolitan banks. 

8. The Bank of the American Union shall redeem in 
coin the notes of all state, metropolitan and local banks, and 
each bank of higher grade shall redeem in coin on demand 
all notes of lower banks which are its branches. To pro- 
tect each in such work of redemption it may require its 
branch bank to maintain with it a satisfactory deposit, 
and on failure of such lower bank to protect such work of 
redemption, the prosecuting bank may have a receiver ap- 
pointed therefor by the Federal Court and press its claim 
for reimbursement in coin for past redemptions to liquida- 
tion and the dissolution of such delinquent. But this right 
isnot to preclude any note holder or the Comptroller of the 
Currency from employing the like remedy. 
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g. All customs duties shall be paid in coin only, but 
internal revenue taxes shall be receivable in bank notes of 
solvent banks. 

10. All acts and parts of acts providing for bond se- 
curity for note redemption are hereby repealed, but the 
visitatorial power of the Comptroller of the Currency, here- 
tofore exercised under the national banking law, is contin- 
ued as to notes designed to circulate as currency under this 
act. In states which authorize a state banking department, 
such department shall be deemed and assumed to have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in all that relates to the investments and securities 
which constitute the capital stock of the banks located in 
such state and the deposits, loans, discounts, rates of in- 
terest and liabilities to depositors in the same. 

11. When $346,000,000 of the aforesaid interminable 
bonds shall have been purchased by the associated banks 
of the United States, and $100,cc0,cco of capital in the 
Bank of the American Union shall have been subscribed 
by existing banks, or by banks organized to avail them- 
selves of this act, and when all the government notes pre- 
sented to the Federal Union of Associated Banks for substi- 
tution by their own bank-notes shall have been surrendered 
to the Treasury of the United States to be cancelled and 
the banks authorized by this act shall have issued their own 
bank-notes in lieu thereof, the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall issue a circular letter declaring the system of associ- 
ated banking herein provided for to be in full operation, 
and thereupon all bonds and securities heretofore deposited 
with such Comptroller to secure the redemption of national 
bank-notes in coin shall be returned to the respective banks 
owning them, and the notes thereupon issued by such banks, 
so far as the same have been returned to them, shall be sur- 
rendered to the Comptroller and destroyed. 

12. Each state, metropolitan and local bank organizing 
under this act shall be deemed ready to issue notes under 
the same when it shall have purchasea and deposited with 
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the Comptroller of the Currency for cancellation a sum in 
legal-tender notes bearing the same proportion to the 
volume of legal tenders now issued as the capital of such 
bank bears to the total capital of all the banks required or 
designed to be confederated under this system, to be certi- 
fied by the Comptroller of the Currency; and shall be ready 
to receive and loan deposits under the same when both the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the chief officer of the 
State Banking Department of the state in which such bank 
is located shall certify that it has paid in and invested 
in securities satisfactory to both such departments, the 
capital on which it proposes to be based, pursuant to the 
laws of such state relative to the investment of securities 
constituting the capital. 

13. The Bank of the American Union shall have ex- 
clusive power to deal in foreign exchange, to issue drafts 
to, and receive deposits from, residents and governments 
of foreign countries, and to establish branches and offices 
in foreign ports, with capital of their own, of which a part 
shall be subscribed by the resident banks and merchants 
of the countries in which such foreign branches shall be 
located and with which they do business. 

14. The government of the United States, through its 
Comptroller of the Currency, shall have charge of the print- 
ing and distribution of all bank-notes to be issued under 
this system, and its Comptroller of the Currency shall de- 
liver the notes at a cost to be determined by the cost of 
engraving only, to the officers of all banks, with proper 
spaces prepared for the signatures of at least two of the 
officers of the bank issuing it, and of one officer of the 
higher grade of banks of which it is a branch, and of the 
State Superintendent of Banking, allof whom shall sign 
it before it shall become the note of the bank; and shall 
report such signing on the same day with the denomin- 
ations and quantities of notes signed, to the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

15. The Comptroller of the Currency shall publish 
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daily and be prepared to respond by telegraph momently 
during business hours of each day to any inquiry from any 
bank as to the volume of duly signed notes issued to any 
other bank for loaning. 

16. The state banking department of each state shall 
adopt such regulations as to the mode of making deposits 
and loans and the degree in which the facts relating to de- 
posits and loans shall be reported by officers of banks loca- 
ted in such state and published, as it deems proper. 

17. The bank-notes authorized by this act shall be of 
different basic colors calculated to distinguish at sight 
whether the note is issued by the Bank of the American 
Union or by some state, metropolitan or local bank, to wit: 

The basic color of the notes of the Bank of the Ameri- 
can Union shall be gold or yellow. 

The basic color of the notes of state banks shall be 


pale green. 
The basic color of the notes of metropolitan banks 


shall be pink, violet or purple. 


The basic color of the notes of local banks shall be 
silver or white. 

Every note so issued shall be the promise of the bank 
issuing it to pay the sum of dollars, in coin of gold or 
silver, according to its denomination, to the bearer on de- 
mand; to be printed in clear and conspicuous language 
unobscured by ornament. 

18. All silver coin which shall be hereafter issuable 
by the United States mints, at the option of any bank 
which is the holder of silver bullion, shall have stamped 
upon it at the cost and with the mechanism furnished or 
paid for bysuch bank, the name of the bank which procures 
its coinage and the number of grains of standard silver 
(assayed by the mint) which it contains. 

19. Every such coin, whether dollar, half dollar, quar- 
ter or dime, shall be distinguished from the present stand- 
ard and subsidiary coin, of which it is the freely coined 
counterpart, by the legal designation ‘‘ Free,”” while the 
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present coinage shall retain its designation ‘‘Standard”’ or 
‘« Subsidiary ”’ as the fact may be. 

20. Every free silver dollar shall contain,go per cent. 
of the quantity of silver bullion, as nearly as may be, which 
the standard gold dollar would buy in open market on the 
day of its issue, and subsidiary coins in the same proportion. 

21. Every bank issuing free silver coins shall be held 
to redeem the free silver coin bearing its imprint in gold 
coin when presented in sums of five dollars and upward. 

22. Any bank issuing notes of denominations less than 
five dollars may redeem them in free silver coins when 
presented for redemption in sums not exceeding five 
dollars. 


This measure furnishes the maximum elasticity by 
removing all arbitrary restrictions on bank-notes. It fur- 
nishes complete security for the notes by making all the 
banking capital of the country responsible for every dollar 
of the currency. In this way it leaves the amount of 
reserve and redemption fund to be determined by the 
interest of the banks instead of by act of Congress, 
because the experience of the associated banks will furnish 
a more accurate judgment of how much reserve and 
security funds are necessary. It avoids the oppression of . 
the smaller banks in maintaining coin redemption by mak- 
ing every lesser bank a branch of the larger bank which 
alone can be oppressive toward it. Congress is no more 
capable of determining what will constitute a proper reserve 
fund, or safety fund, than it is to determine how much 
stock a business man should carry per million dollars of 
business. If the reserve fund is too large, then it adds 
an unnecessary expense to the banks. If it is too small, 
it becomes an element of weakness for which the associated 
banks will have to pay the penalty. 

An effectual check against inflation is furnished by 
the ample provision for coin redemption and the inter- 
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relation of the banks and the reciprocal representations 
in the management and the endorsement of the notes of 
the lower by the higher banks. Such a system would be 
safer than any government system could possibly be, 
because it has all the incentives for bringing to bear the 
most expert judgment, best management, greatest precau- 
tion that the interest of the entire banking capital of the 
country can develop, because neglect of this coin redemp- 
tion brings with it the penalty of mismanagement and 
failure. 

This bill also provides, as no other does, an incentive 
to the most liberal use of silver that the people will take, 
by giving bankers the right to issue silver dollars at ten 
per cent. profit to the banker on the bullion used in these 
new coins, but holding them to redemption in gold on de- 
mand. This gives the banks an interest in using the 
maximum amount of silver in coin redemption, and at the 
same time secures every holder of the silver dollar against 
loss arising from any variation in the value of silver. If 
silver bullion depreciates, the dollar will come in for re- 
demption. This would not be likely to incur any per- 
ceptible loss to the bankers, since they would have the ad- 
vantage of ten per cent. during the whole time of their cir- 
culation. If silver rises, the dollar may go into the melting 
pot and the holder will make a profit above the profit of 
the banker, and the banker can continue to issue more on 
the same basis. 

By this means the whole banking system will havea 
distinct interest in using silver, and country banks will 
have the power to issue notes whenever the business of 
their section requires it. Thus we will have the maxi- 
mum elasticity consistent with complete safety, gwaran- 
teed through constant coin redemption, backed by the 
united banking capital of the nation. This will put the 
banking system of the country on the same general prin- 
ciple which governs the inter-dependent relatiors of our 
municipal, state and federal institutions. 
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Although the national government does not inter- 
fere with the personal conduct of individuals, that being 
left almost entirely to local and state authorities in the 
last instance, all the resources of the national govern- 
ment are ultimately pledged to the protection of the rights 
of every individual American citizen. In the same way, 
while the local banks have practical control of their indi- 
vidual affairs, through their inter-relation of interest man- 
agement and supervision, every dollar of the entire bank- 
ing capital of the nation is ultimately pledged for the 
security of every note issued by the smallest country bank. 
For all the purposes of banking and currency this makes 
the small banks in the rural regions as efficient as the 
strong banks in metropolitan centers. 





The Official Political Economy of Indiana. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. By JOHN R. COMMONs, 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SCIENCE IN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 258 pp. MACMILLAN & Co. 
1893. 

Political economy has passed through numerous 
changes in its subject matter, or the substance of the topic 
discussed under that name, and Prof. Commons seems 
quite willing that it shall receive still a new birth, or be 
projected into a new cycle wherein it shall mean some- 
thing which it certainly has never heretofore meant, viz. : 
a study of the degree in which the accession of an indi- 
vidual to economic power or the command of wealth is 
properly ascribable to his jural and legal relations. 

In Aristotle political economy seems to emerge as a 
study of the relative desirableness of economic occupations, 
conditions and institutions, which he decides in favor of 
agriculture, philosophy and politics as employments, of 
slaveholding, travel and learning as conditions, and of 
aristocracy, private property and government only by men 
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asinstitutions. In France, under the Physiocrates, political 
economy was also an inquiry into the relative utility of 
occupations, but modified by the influence of Colbert’s 
example which helped to make it a theory of national 
prosperity through diversification of industries. In Eng- 
land political economy has never swerved far from a 
theory of class rule over a colonial empire, employing 
military and treaty power, protection to home manufac- 
tures or free trade in agricultural products, or subsidies to 
ships, or coercion of inferior races, in whatever degree 
would promote British trade. 

Malthus first shifted political economy into a philos- 
ophy of social distress. Humanity required people to die 
prematurely of disease, poverty and other economic checks 
on population, since if they all died comfortably of old age 
they would take up too much room and consume too much 
food. 

Ricardo annexed political economy to deductive logic. 
The one thing required to be known was the power of the 
Syllogism. Ifthe industrial log saws up into rent, interest, 
profits and wages in distribution, then rent, interest, profits 
and wages must compose it in production. This would 
not be true of a pine log which saws up into beams, slabs, 
scantling and sawdust in distribution, but is composed in 
its production of carbon, nitrogen, sylica and other sub- 
stances delicately interwoven by sunshine, gravity and 
capillary attraction. But biological similes should not 
be wrested out of their place to darken economics. Ric- 
ardo resolved wealth in its distribution back into the 
forces which had created it—rent, profit, wages and inter- 
est—as implicitly as, at the close of adonation party, Mrs. 
Jones takes back her cups and saucers, Mrs. Snooks her 
spoons and Robinson his skillet. 

In opposition to Ricardo’s sedative, which assumed 
that those who get nothing must contribute nothing, arose 
a swarm of schools, each charging the others with Social- 
ism, some of which thought, with Mill and George, the 
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values which enter into land do not come to those who con- 
tribute them; others with Laselle, Marx and Owen, that 
the values which assume the form of profits are not due to 
the labors of those who get them; others with Marx, Hynd- 
man and Grunlund, that the values due to labor do not 
all take the form of wages, and others still with Kellogg 
that interest on money is a form of bondage, while Prud- 
hon and Bakounin comprehend these several complaints 
in the one charge that all property is robbery and all con- 
fiscations are just. Thus the justice of every part of the 
scheme of economic distribution is attacked. For fifty 
years past political economy has been, more and more, an 
ethical inquiry into the social justice of the actual econ- 
omic distribution of wealth which now goes on in society. 

Mr. Carey conceived that the actual distribution of 
wealth is sufficiently defended in showing that in modern 
production labor receives, relatively to capital, an ever-in- 
creasing share of an ever-increasing product. Bastiat, in 
France, and Mr. Edward Atkinson, in America, follow 
Carey in this generalization with as much pride as if the 
chick were one of their own hatching. Unfortunately for 
its ethical value as a social sedative, it omits to record that 
the laborer’s share per unit of product—z. ¢., per yard, 
per ton, oreven per dollar’s worth—may increase in its ratio 
to the share of the capitalist in that same yard, ton or dol- 
lar’s worth of product, yet if the number of yards, tons or 
dollars’ worth of product in which the capitalist gets his 
diminished share becomes,as his capital expands,a thousand 
or twenty thousand fold greater than the number of yards, 
tons or dollars’ worth in which any one laborer gets his 
increased share, then the disparity in condition between 
employer and employed would, so far as the Carey-Atkin- 
son law is concerned, continually become greater. 

A straight line is cut through the tangled jungle of 
these conflicting theories by the clear development, as the 
Keplar’s law in economic science, of the following lead- 
ing principles, viz. : 
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First.—The wealth that is massed, by concentrating 
large values into a single hand, is always productive 
wealth in social use and never enjoyable wealth capable of 
being consumed for satisfying a want of the individual. 
What it confers is power, and not pleasure or sustenance or 
necessary support. 

Second.—The function of productive wealth is always 
to diffuse and make more abundant some form of enjoya- 
ble wealth, and it is effective in performing this function 
in the degree that it is concentrated; hence 

Third.—Equality and abundance in the use of enjoya- 
ble wealth is proportionate to the concentration in owner- 
ship of productive wealth, so far as such concentration in 
ownership is really economic to society, and so far as it is 
wasteful it ceases and the wealth undergoes dispersion. 

Fourth.—This increased equality in the diffusion, and 
abundance in the supply, of enjoyable wealth, stated in its 
money form, is identical with high wages of labor, high 
standard of life, high values to land at points where popu- 
lation concentrates and low prices of commodities meas- 
ured by effort spent in production. 

Hence. The liberty of man grows with the growth of 
capital and with the complexity and number of the monop- 
olies he creates—for every monopoly is only a conversion 
into a profitable and active form of private right of some 
element of value which slumbered and lay dormant so long 
as it was public orcommon right. This is true of land 
labor, forests, mines, highways, books. Everybody 
sees how unproductive land, labor, forests and mines re- 
main, until privately owned, either by purchase or by hir- 
ing. Highways, also, that are open to be travelled by all 
with their own conveyances, sink into insignificance as 
productive forces compared with what they become when 
privately appropriated for steam travel, as railroads. 
Books were rare, dear and dormant so long as every scribe 
was free to copy them, and as to copyright they were the 
common property of allmen. But when the right to copy 
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them by printing was appropriated and monopolized, so 
that the manufacture of them, instead of being the slow toil 
of slaves, became the means of princely fortunes to publish- 
ers, then simultaneously with the growth in power of the 
book-publishing monopolies was the diffusion in enjoy- 
ment of books to all men. 

Hence the growth in human liberty is the obverse 
side of the same shield as the growth in the multitude, 
power and intensity of the forms of private property, all 
arising through new applications of that principle of en- 
closure whereby the common lands of England passed into 
private lands. The failure to know that liberty grows with 
government makes one an anarchist; so all ignorance of 
the economic law that wages grow with capital, that the 
commonwealth grows with the growth of private property, 
and that the greater the number of private rights the 
greater the power of popular liberty, makes one a social- 
ist. All of these facts and principles of social economics 
seem not yet to have effected a lodgment in the mind of 
Prof. Commons. He still regards the mystery of private 
property as lying at the core of an inexplicable riddle, 
viz.: the inequality in the ownership of productive wealth, 
instead of regarding it as the clue to the proximate equal- 
ity and adequacy that actually prevails in the consumption 
of food, raiment, shelter and physical comfort. 

Prof. Commons in his preface says: ‘‘I have at- 
tempted to cut a straight line through a tangled jungle, 
and to give merely a glimpse into the maze of conflicting 
opinions.” 

He first projects in a chart the proposed logical sub- 
division of his subject. Starting with ‘‘ Human Faculties,” 
as making up the sum total of his economic man, he sub- 
divides these into(1) wants; (2) abilities. This, of course, 
is another mode of stating man’s economic condition 
(rather than his faculties) as swinging pendulum-like be- 
tween poverty and power, or want and wealth, or demand 
and supply. 
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We start with the reservation that this is a statement 
of his economic status, rather than of his faculties, and 
that his ‘‘ wants” are not faculties, while his ‘‘ abilities” 
and his ‘‘faculties” are identical, and not one a subdi- 
vision of the other. 

He next informs us that man’s wants are satisfied by 
(1) free goods; (2) economic goods. This distinction is 
superfluous, as free goods, like the air, can never, so long 
as they are free, be the subject of an economic want. He 
then divides ‘‘ economic goods” into (1) individual (food, 
clothing, dwellings, lands, etc.) and (2) collective (public 
works, parks, streets, education, security, justice, etc.) 

This is not an economic but a jura/ division. It is 
based, not on the economic function which the goods are to 
perform, but on the question whether one or many have title 
to them. 

Atthe ‘‘common tables” of the Greeks, of the Es. 
senes, and of the early Christians, food was collective. 
Dwellings and lands are generally collective in their use 
and only individual in their title. On the other hand ed- 
ucation is individual, as exactly the same education cannot 
be imparted to two persons, though both may be supplied 
with the same means of education. 

Security and justice are not economic goods but jural 
conditions. They not only cannot be sold, but they have 
not, like an office, rank, dignity or other personal endow- 
ment, an untransferable wealth-producing power, because 
these are the peculiar right of one; but security and justice 
are common rights of all, and if they were ‘‘ goods” they 
would be free goods. 

Prof. Commons’s next innovation in logic andin econ- 
omic theory consists in a substitution of jural for economic 
conceptions. Itdeclaresthat both individual and collective 
economic goods are ‘‘ procured by four factors in distri- 
bution,” as follows, viz. : 

First.—Personal Abilities (labor, enterprise). 

Second.—Capital (employment, tools, machinery, means 
of paying wages, etc.) 
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Third.—Monopoly Privileges (land, good will, patents, 
etc.) 

Fourth.—Legal Rights (liberty, property, marriage,etc.) 

The first of these implies the second, third and fourth, 
as parts of itself. Personal abilities include on the part 
of the entrepreneur the ability to use capital, the ability to 
use land, and the ability to use legal rights. So ‘‘ personal 
abilities’ on the part of the laborer imply his ability to 
use all these, under his employer’s direction. Hence these 
four elements are not a subdivision of any one economic 
whole, as in Ricardo’s thought rent, wages, interest and 
profits are logical component parts of value. Nor are ‘‘ legal 
rights’ a factor in any distribution of wealth which arises 
through commerce. In the single case of an official salary 
the title to which arises by law, it might, perhaps, be 
asserted that a legal right exists to a particular distribution 
of wealth to some one. But even in this case the acquisi- 
tion of this right by the actual one, is not determined by 
the same law which fixes the salary, but has to be worked 
for, played for, and won in some form of contest with 
others, which reduces it to profits of politics in part, and 
in part to wages of labor. 

The distribution of wealth in the economic world is all 
determined by a process of free exchange. So far as jural 
law is concerned the distribution of wealth is absolutely 
anarchic. The wage-worker is driven to take the rate of 
wage he actually takes by no law but that of the social 
necessity of working for some employer in order to live. 
But in the jural sense he is free to choose his employer, 
his work and his wages under no other penalty than that of 
being without either. So in thesales of goods, the renting 
of land, the obtaining of profit and the procurement of con- 
trol of monopolies. Every monopoly, at the time of its 
creation, is as freely open to be created by those who de- 
cline to create it, as by those who do. Hence all monop- 
olies begin in a valueless stage, and attain value by 
increment through subsequent events. Land, when and 
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where it is first appropriated, is always valueless. Every 
bargain by which an Astor grows rich lies open for months 
to hundreds of Smiths and Browns who could take it but 
would not. In economic values, as in spiritual worth, 
nothing is worshipped until it has been despised and 
rejected of men, and crucified between thieves. Then 
‘‘the stone which the builders rejected is made the head of 
the corner,” and we say Why should that stone monopolize 
that favored position? 

At every point where economic value grows, the human 
willis free. Slavery formed no contradiction of this prin- 
ciple in the law of value, for the slave had economic value 
only as between the master who was free to sell him and 
the purchaser who was free to buy him. As legal rights 
cut no figure in creating any instance of value, so they 
do not affect the number of valuable exchanges any man 
may make, the quantity of goods he can buy, of labor he 
can hire, of contracts he can enter into and perform, and 
hence the mass of wealth he can win. Whoever can 
always get seven for what costs him five, would be in 
economics both omniscient and omnipotent. He could, if 
he lives long enough, absorb the world’s wealth by making 
the rate of production more rapid and the equality of employ- 
ment more perfect than it could otherwise be made. But 
if this were true the world would never be so rich as when 
he owned it all, for it would be governed by infinite econom- 
ic wisdom, with the universal maximum of consumption 
upon the minimum of effort. 

Prof. Commons treats his subject in five chapters, the 
first of which is entitled ‘‘ On Value, Price and Cost.” In 
this chapter he seems to endeavor to combine the ‘‘ Mar- 
ginal Utility” formula, the ‘‘ Supply and Demand” formula 
and the ‘‘ Cost of Production” formula into one formula. 
This still omits the values which are determined by the 
‘Capitalization of Earnings” formula, such as the values 
of land, of opportunities, of good will, and of ‘‘ plants,” 
and all fixed capitals. The pivotal question in the law of 
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value now is as to the exact terms upon which the pro- 
ductive power, or the means of buying, of the consumer, 
equates itself against the productive power, or means of 
acquiring and holding, on the part of the seller. Upon 
some terms value is an equation between these two forces. 
The seller's facility in acquiring is a depressing force on 
price, while his means of holding is at times an expanding 
force. On the contrary, the buyer's facility in production 
of counter-commodities is an expanding force, while his 
capacity for abstinence is a depressing force. The barom- 
eter of the relative intensity of these forces is the cost 
of production of the dearest continuous supply. A utility, 
a pleasure or an enjoyment cannot measure a value, be- 
cause it is not expressible or thinkable in terms of money 
or any other value form. But a cost can. It is money. 

The Austrian school, in their effort to measure value 
by marginal utility, says that itis measured by the ‘‘least 
intense want of a given kind which is actually supplied.” 
It is certain that a want or vacuum or absence or pain can 
no more have a value than zero can have number, or 
silence can be music. If they could be interpreted to 
mean that the cost of supplying this least intense want 
which is continuously supplied is the measure of value, 
they would at least get at something that could have the 
value dimension. But a‘‘want,” in the sense of a lack, or 
a ‘‘utility” in the sense of a source of satisfaction, has 
not the vaiue dimension. One might as well speak of a 
yard of beauty, or a pound of love, as of a dollar of want 
or a shilling of pleasure. A shilling’s worth isa different 
matter, as it would mean that which would cost a shilling. 

In his second chapter on ‘‘ The Factors of Distribu- 
tion” Prof. Commons commits, as we think, the error in 
logic of mistaking a quality in which all producers are 
like, viz .,private property (p. 47), for that which determines 
how much each factor shall get in distribution. That in 
which all are alike cannot be the subject of exchange and 
therefore cannot be the source of value. The wage-worker 
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has ‘‘ private property” in his labor-power before he agrees 
to work,and in his wages when his work is done. The land- 
owner has ‘‘ private property ” in his land, the Entrepreneur 
in his enterprises, and the capitalist in that which he loans. 
It is because of private property as a condition precedent 
that all appropriated things have value, but for the very 
reason that this element is common to all the owners who 
exchange, it cannot be in the smallest degree the deter- 
mining force which shall decide what share any one factor 
shall receive. 

The tendency toward this substitution of jural for 
economic laws is common to nearly all Socialistic writers. 
Mr. Mill precedes Prof. Commons in this exact error. 
Mr. Mill says that ‘‘ while the laws and conditions of the 
production of wealth partake of the qualities of physical 
truths,” in which there is ‘‘ nothing optional or arbitrary,” 
it ‘‘is not so with the distribution of wealth. That is a 
matter of human institution solely. ... The distribution of 
wealth depends on the laws and customs of society.” If 
Mill could be supposed to confound the ‘distribution of 
wealth” with the distribution of the property of deceased 
persons, there would be some justification to such a 
sentence. The recognition, however, of the continuity of 
the family during successive generations by laws and cus- 
toms of inheritance, forms no part of the Economic Dis- 
tribution of Wealth. In economics the ‘‘ distribution of 
wealth”’ is the drawing, by the factors that contribute to 
production, of their several shares of the values produced. 
It is effected wholly by acts of free exchange or voluntary 
contracts, and so far as the law is concerned, it is not with- 
in its sphere in the smallest instance. 

The third chapter is on ‘‘ Diminishing Returns and 
Rent.” The chapter attributes the fact that prices of 
agricultural products rise while manufacturing products 
fall to (p. 119) ‘‘ the exaggerated system of private property 
in land”; it holds that ‘‘ were competition free, production 
would always be carried out to the point where the total 
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product would compensate each increment of capital and 
lavor (of equal efficiency) with equal values.” As differ- 
ences of return are the only means, known to economic 
law, of steering production away from products not de- 
manded to those demanded, Prof. Commons virtually 
holds that if competition were absolutely free the steering 
principle in industry would be lost ! Competition, it would 
seem, needs to be set free from the oppressive burden of 
private property, in order that society may be blessed by 
so exalted a gift as that of losing its steering principle ! 

In his fourth chapter on ‘‘ Diminishing Returns and 
Distribution,” Prof. Commons makes the law of supply and 
demand (p. 181) underlie the law of cost of production, by 
making the reason why cost of production rises or falls to 
be the decrease or increase in the ratio of the numbers of 
men employed, to the work to be done. In harmony with 
this view he holds (p. 177) that the only vazson d'etre of a 
labor union is to keep up wages by restricting the numbers 
of men employed! As well say the only reason an army 
has for existence is to restrict enlistments, or that a college 
exists only to restrict education. A labor union, like an 
army and a college, exists because it has both a battle to 
fight and a lesson to teach. In order to win its game, it 
must, like an army or a college, raise its standard and im- 
pose conditions of admission, but its standard once set, the 
greater the number employed and enrolled in it the more 
definite its success. 

The science of economics is by no means the ‘‘ tangled 
jungle” which Prof. Commons has declared it tobe. The 
line he has cut is not only not straight, but it carries him 
aside from economics itself into another field. In fact it 
was opened at least two thousand years ago by Plato and 
has been trodden by along line of dreamers not ending 
with Prudhon. They have.steadily taught that private 
property should be abolished, equalized or in some way 
reconstructed by confiscation. Such economists are in the 
condition of arithmeticians who have not found the decimal 
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system. The labyrinth has no clue. To be an official 
political economist of the state of Indiana, without the 
power to give an economic vindication of private property 
in land is to be in command of an ocean steamer without 
chart or compass. 


The Race Between the Empire and the 
Republic. 


Lord Jersey, the commissioner appointed on behalf of 
the British government to attend and ‘‘ watch but not vote”’ 
at the conference of the British colonies held at Ottawa 
last summer, has submitted his report to the British govern- 
ment, and it is reviewed at length in Zhe (London) 7imes 
of Dec. 5th. The conference adopted three resolutions, 
which may for the present be deemed the platform of 
those who are working for the federation of the British 
empire, though the most important feature in the federa- 
tion policy, viz., the readaptation of the British imperial 
Parliament,so as to give representation, in the future British 
Senate and House, to representatives from the colonies 
and India, was not yet given its impending position. 
This will necessarily follow as the answer of the colonies 
to the suggestion, already made in the current Nineteenth 
Century, that if the colonies are to have preferential duties 
with the mother country as against the outside world, then 
the colonies and India must be taxed in a way that will 
help to furnish an imperial revenue. 

To this suggestion the natural response of the colonies 
and of India will be, ‘‘ With the greatest pleasure, provided 
we are duly represented in the imperial Parliament.” 
This proposition would again involve a system of recasting 
the distribution of seats every ten years according to 
changes in population, and of basing representation in the 
imperial House of Commons on numbers, instead of on 
geographical areas. At present Ireland with 4,500,000 
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people has one hundred members, while the fifty-five de- 
pendencies of the empire with about 12,000,000. population 
have none. 

Half a century more will see much the larger portion 
of the people of the British empire resident in the colonies 
and India. Either continued fission must go on, as in the 
case of the withdrawal of the United States from the 
British empire in 1776-83, or the future British empire 
must be so reconstructed that populations and wealth will be 
evenly represented in a manner especially modelled after 
the United States. 

All this digression is necessary to show how import- 
ant the colonial conference at Ottawa last summer really 
was, and how far-reaching and radical the agitation in 
England for the federation of the empire must be. 

The resolutions of the Ottawa conference asked :— 

1. That an act of Parliament be passed permitting all 
the dependencies of the empire to enter into agreements 
of commercial reciprocity with each other, and to make 
differential tariffs with Great Britain and with each 
other. 

2. So far as Great Britain’s existing treaties (with Bel- 
gium in 1862 and with Germany in 1865) interfere with 
giving the colonies preferential duties in Great Britain, 
such treaties be cancelled. 

3. That Great Britain frame such a system of customs 
duties with the colonies, as shall place ‘‘trade within the 
empire on a more favorable footing than that which is car- 
ried on with other countries.” 

Of course all Englishmen see, with Gladstone, that 
the last of these propositions involves the recession of 
England from what her euphemists are pleased to call 
‘* free trade,” and an adoption of the same national policy 
as to tariffs which the United States, France, Germany 
and all other nations except China, Japan and Turkey, now 
practise. 

Lord Jersey, who was Governor of New South Wales 
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and has a record asan English politician to keep, of course 
reports against the third proposition as impracticable 
‘* while the relations of our foreign and colonial trade re- 
main what they now are.” But Zhe 7imesis careful to say 
that Lord Jersey ‘‘approaches these proposals in the spirit 
of a convinced free trader, to whose ideas colonial expe- 
rience has brought some modification.’”’ In short he is an 
Englishman who has been taught something. 

Lord Jersey reports against a customs union only 
‘* while the relations of our foreign to our colonial trade 
remain what they now are,” z.¢., as 12 to2. Butit is the 
prospective change in this ratio which the imperial federa- 
tion policy is designed to prepare for and to hasten. 

The Ottawa conference also recommended ‘‘ the 
establishment of a line of swift steam-shipping communi- 
cation between Great Britain and Australia vza Canada, 
and the construction of a Pacific cable of which the leading 
stations should be on territory wholly within British 
control.” Great Britain is asked to help in the construc- 
tion of the cable in various ways and to help the steam- 
ship line by asubsidy tothe mail service. The promoters 
of the line ask for a subsidy of £75,000 and Lord Jersey 
virtually recommends that for a weekly mail service be- 
tween Great Britain and Canada and a fortnightly service 
across the Pacific from Van Couver to Australia, it would 
be worth while to withdraw £52,000 of the £104,000 which 
is at present paid to the New York lines and pay it to the 
Canadian line. ‘‘The proposed route to Canada,” says 
The Times, ‘‘ being shorter than that to New York, the 
public might have an advantage in alternating the weekly 
mails with those of the Cunard and White Star lines, in 
which case no less a sum than £52,000 would be held 
available.” To carry out the cable scheme, a landing 
station should be secured among the Hawaiian Islands. 

It is not difficult to see the shrewd hand of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway behind this whole steamship 
line project. The inquiry naturally arises whether the 
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managers of our American railway lines are fully awake 
to the importance of preventing a diversion of traffic from 
New York to Montreal, to the extent that would follow 
upon a withdrawal from New York in favor of the Cana- 
dian port of one-half the subvention necessary to maintain, 
in its existing frequency, the mail and passenger service 
between Liverpool and New York. If they do not want 
the steamer lines which cross the Atlantic to become a 
part of the Canadian Pacific Railway system, which is now 
reaching out to span the globe, they will need to promptly 
consider whether our leading American Trunk lines of 
railway cannot afford to manifest some interest in the 
future of the Trans-Atlantic steam lines. 

On the whole, the movement among the colonies and 
in the United Kingdom, indicates that the ‘‘ stay at home ” 
branch of the English race is rapidly coming to learn 
many new things from the more enterprising American 
and colonial contingent, which now, when combined, out- 
number the home stock by almost exactly two to one, 
being seventy-seven millions to thirty-eight millions. 
The home pupils are learning from their foreign teachers 
that political unity must be based on freedom to all within, 
and protection against all outside, the national compact. 
Our fathers embodied this in the Constitution of the 
United States 105 years ago. They are learning, also, 
that representation in the popular House must be based on 
numbers, and that the imperial taxation of colonies must 
occur if they are to have imperial defence, but must be 
based on the representation of the colonies in the imperial 
Parliament. For a century the British government has 
avoided taxing any part of the empire except the United 
Kingdom, for imperial purposes. It is placed, therefore, 
in the strained position of a kingdom trying to run an 
empire without an imperial Treasury, an imperial Cabinet 
or indeed an imperial throne, as Victoria is empress only 
of the Indian empire, not of the British empire. She is 
queen also of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
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Ireland, which, in constitutional parlance, is supposed to 
simply ows Canada, Australia, South Africa and Gibraltar, 
as Wm. Penn formerly owned Pennsylvania. Hence 
Canada could assume no higher title than ‘*‘ Dominion,” 
which means property. 

All these cumbrous legal fictions must dissolve. Great 
Britain and her colonies, in fact and potency, are, except 
as to India, a monarchical and aristocratic republic. The 
people and their party caucuses and legislatures govern in 
them all. The queen only reigns. The Cabinet only 
lead. Numbers and wealth really rule. In all political 
and in most economic tenets she is accepting America’s 
teachings. In the matter of steam lines we would be glad 
to see Americans as apt in the adoption of the English 
subsidy principle, as in the matter of political institutions 
England, though slowly, tends to profit by the American 
example. 





Why Government Notes are .a Bad Currency. 


The quantity of notes, in exchange for which the gov- 
ernment, either by law or under a force of opinion equally 
imperative, must pay gold on demand, is about seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars.* 

The silver certificates, by the letter of the law, are 
payable in silver, but an opinion which for the present is 
a fixed quantity requires their payment in gold. Hence 
even when the gold in the Treasury is carried up to 


*Government notes of 1862 (greenbacks) in 
excess of those now in the Treasury . . $267,283,481 
Of which it is estimated that there have been 
destroyed since their issue at least . ‘ 50,000,000 
Leaving outstanding say $217,283,481 
The Sherman silver notes ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 157,000,000 


Silver certificates ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; - 337,000,000 


Total ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ . $711,283,481 
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$100,000,000 it will pay only one-seventh of the demand 
notes on which it is demandable, and less than half the vol- 
ume of notes for the payment of which it is the sole asset, 
so long as the Government’s expenses exceed its income. 

| Since March Ist, 1892, the total receipts of the Treasury 
from customs duties have amounted to $395,000,000; but 
only about $20,000,000 of this sum has been paid in gold. 
The entire remainder was paid in Government notes of 
some sort. In short, the Government is again in the same 
dilemma which, in 1816, compelled the Democratic party 
to found the Second United States Bank, though it had de- 
stroyed the First. It has no gold revenue with which to 
meet its gold liabilities. There is now no imperative rea- 
son why a penny of gold should be paid to it. All its 
debtors can pay it in its own paper. 

This collapse in gold receipts is partly due to its de- 
parture from the sound policy of requiring customs duties 
to be paid in gold only. Had there been no departure 
from this policy, once so steadfastly maintained, the Gov- 
| ernment would have received since March Ist, 1892, $370,- 
000,000 in all, or about $1,156,265 per month more than it 
has actually received of gold. 

Early in 1892 the banks, seeing that the Government 
must lose its gold, curtailed by three-fourths the payments 
of gold which they had previously made to the importers, 
thus diminishing by $360,000,000, in less than three years, 
the Treasury’s gold income. 

The short-sightedness of the Government, acting upon 
the necessary and natural cupidity of the banks, presented 
its teats to be milked and its veins to be bled and made it 
patt of the law of self-preservation that the banks should 
apply at once the suction pump and the lancet. There- 
upon followed in 1893 and 1894 an export of nearly $200,- 
000,000 of gold, very little of which was supplied by the 
banks, but about all of it by either the mines or the Gov- 
ernment. The legal power of the banks thus to drain the 
Government of its gold, and yet make it the sole source 
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of gold supply for export, arose from the joint operation 
of the two Government blunders in legislative finance, of 
permitting the customs revenue to be paid in paper of any 
kind, and also permitting the banks to redeem their own 
obligations in Government notes. It was the old farce of 
a bankrupt debtor proposing to live on his debts. The 
remedy for these two blunders, if they comprised the whole 
situation, would obviously be to require customs duties 
again to be paid in coin and to repeal the legal tender act 
at least as relates to the demand obligations of banks. 
Until the legal tender act shall be repealed, the so-called 
resumption of specie payments will, in law and therefore 
in fact, be a resumption by the Government only. No 
other debtor in the country (including the banks) could be 
said to have legally resumed specie payments because by 
statute law coin (and not notes) could in no case be de- 
manded on any obligation. It was therefore a simple mis- 
take in finance for the Treasury to resume specie payments 
in 1879 while the banks have not yet resumed in 1894. 
Such a jughandled resumption amounts only to an instance 
of Treasury kiting. 

It is idle to talk of the catastrophe which has resulted 
as due to some fault or unpatriotic attitude of the banks. 
True statesmanship consists in so adjusting legislation to 
human interests that individual selfishness will always 
be implied as the ruling motive in human conduct and 
made to find its highest profit in a course of selfish con- 
duct which in its outcome promotes the general welfare. 

The Western, Southern and free-silver financiers hold 
that the panic of 1893 was a ‘‘ bank-made”’ panic, and was 
due specially and immediately to the corner made by the 
banks on the Government. But this corner was due to de- 
fective legislation and defective administration combined. 
The Government should not have parted with its proper 
hold on a gold revenue. The common instinct of cupidity 
dictated to the banks to hoard the gold themselves when 
they saw that the Government had lost the power to do so. 
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For neither the Government nor the banks to hold any 
gold whatever in a country having a vast credit currency 
would have sent gold to a premium as great as during the 
war. In other words, the purchasing power of our credit 
currency would have sunk to forty cents on the dollar. This 
would have hurt greatly both the banks, the Government 
and the country. 

In this dilemma the Government wildly borrows, at 
the rate of a hundred millions a year, gold which the very 
banks which loan it to the Government can instantly draw 
out again on any of the seven hundred millions of paper 
upon which the Government is liable to pay gold. Hence, 
the Government is increasing a liability to the banks for 
new interest at the rate of $5,000,000 a year, and if this 
policy shall continue for the ten years for which the bonds 
now forthcoming will run, the annual interest charge will 
be increased by fifty millions to no purpose whatever. 

If the two blunders above pointed out comprised the 
whole situation, the obvious way out of the financial quag- 
mire would be to restore the absolute collection of all duties 
in coin and to repeal the act making the Government notes 
legal tender as to all demand obligations of the banks, in- 
cluding, of course, deposits. 

But to repeal the legal tender quality of the Govern- 
ment’s own notes before retiring them or providing for their 
retirement on a basis which wouldinsure their payment in 
coin, dollar for dollar, would be national repudiation; to 
‘‘shunt”’ this repudiation in a particular direction, viz., 
toward the banks, where its destructive force will be speci- 
ally felt by one class of holders of its obligations, would be 
confiscation as personal and robbery as direct as was the 
bold seizure of all the gold of the Jews in London in the 
history of one of the earlier British kings. 

Still, at a time when the cupidity of the bankers is 
artificially stimulated, by injudicious errors of legislation, to 
make plunder out of the Government’s calamities, it may 
be well to note that it is within the power of Congress to 
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repeal the legal tender act as to all demand obligations of 
the banks, whether deposits or notes. This would compel 
the banks to share with the national Treasury the function 
of supplying gold. 

All legislation relative to the legal tenders has assumed 
that Congress may, after their issue, enlarge or contract the 
purposes to which the legal tender quality of the notes 
shall apply. Congress did this when it provided in 1862 
that the notes should, and in 1865 thatthey should not, be 
fundible into ‘‘ five twenty” bonds at par. If, as I suppose, 
Congress has sanctioned the existing usage by legislation, it 
has provided first that these notes should not, and then 
that they should, be receivable for customs duties. 

The condition of the banking business for twenty 
years past has created a prejudice against bankers propor- 
tionate to the degree in which banks were unserviceable to 
the people. It has also disgusted the bankers themselves 
with the ram-shackling and inefficient system under which 
they have been going out of the note-issuing function of 
their business. 

But the bankers have not created those faulty features 
in the mechanism which have suppressed rural banking in 
the South and West. It is not they who have substituted 
farm mortgage companies in the West and farm monopo- 
lizing merchants in the South, with their high lending 
rates and cut-throat mortgages on farms, for banks lending 
at uniform rates on notes. It is because the Government 
note has taken the place of the bank-note that these oppres- 
sions to the borrowing class have followed. Under pure 
banking as practiced in the provincesof England, Scotland 
and Ireland, money is loaned at the same rate in Donegal, 
Tipperary or the Orkney Islands as in London. Under 
true banking as practiced in Canada, money is loaned in 
the far Northwestern Territory at within one per cent. of 
as low a rate as in Montreal. Under free private mort- 
gage banking, as practiced in Germany and Russia, loans 
to farmers average only five to six per cent. When the 
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United States had free banking with all notes of State 
banks redeemed by a bank of the United States, rates of 
interest in the West and South could not get above eight 
per cent., since the bank of the United States had fifty 
millions of its loans placed in those two sections at six per 
cent. 

Itis not to banks, but to the want of banks, that the 
West and South owe their dear rates of interest. Their 
hostility to what they imagine to be banking arises from 
the fact that true and pure banking went out among them 
twenty-four years before the Government note came in, viz., 
in 1836. Hence the odium in which banks and bankers 
are held renders it quite likely that Congress may at any 
moment visit upon them any scheme of confiscation or re- 
taliation in its power. The temptation now naturally is to 
repeal the legal tender act as to all the demand obligations 
of banks, thus making the resumption of specie payments, 
which since 1879 has applied only to the Government, apply 
also to the banks. 

Such an act would at least throw the Government and 
the banks into a common hodge-podge as to their solvency. 
It would not stop a run for gold by the banks on the Gov- 
ernment, which would end in closing the Treasury doors; 
but it would legalize a simultaneous run for gold by the 
people on the banks, which would end in convincing them 
that it is a perilous course to close the doors of the Treas- 
ury. In a struggle with the banks, the Government will 
have the whip hand as it had in its efforts to borrow money 
in 1860. Then Secretary Chase told the New York bank- 
ers that if they would not enable the Government to carry 
on the war with their money, the Government would com- 
pel the bankers to do banking with its money. This is 
what we have been doing ever since. The ultimatum in 
all bank contests cannot fail to be with the Government 
and not with the banks. 

The Government and the bankers can no longer get on 
together at peace under the present bad misalliance be- 
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tween them. In fact, a most destructive warfare between 

them is now going on to the utter joint discredit and dis- 

grace of both. Bankers are coining money by thrusting a 

deluded Government down the rugged steep of financial 

illusion and catastrophe. By a common effort, the Gov- 

ernment must be relieved wholly of its note-issuing func- 
tion. This can only be done by a transfer of the whole 
business to the aggregated banks of the country in their 
collective strength and capacity. ‘The very issue of fiat 
notes which forms a burden and a menace when carried 
by the Government, will be a favor, a security, and a source 
of elasticity and of lower rates of interest when shifted to 
the banks. 

While they remain a Government issue they are a form 
of debt which the-Government, considered merely as a 
debtor, is bound in honor to pay off in coin, but cannot, and 
upon which it is therefore perpetually insolvent; and yet 
they are also an element of currency which the Govern- 
ment, considered as a bank of issue and the guardian of 
the business interests of merchants, has no warrant for pay- 
ing off. To pay them off would, as a currency measure, 
contract the means of payment by three hundred and forty- 
six millions of dollars. So enormous and fatal a contrac- 
tion would precipitate upon the country a financial crisis. 
If they were changed to a bank currency no contraction 
whatever would result from relieving the Government of 
$346,000,000 of debt. No repudiation whatever would 
attend the act of escaping from the burden of $346,- 
000,000 of public debt. It would take position behind the 
$3,800,000,000 of banking capital now engaged in the 
banking business as naturally as if the banks had origi- 
nally issued the notes as they begged the privilege of do- 
ing when the war began. A capital five times greater than 
the volume of these notes and about nineteen times greater 
than that portion of the notes which now stands unrepre- 
sented by any available assets for their redemption, would 
immediately become responsible for their hourly redemp- 
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tion in coin. They now represent a vacuum in values due 
to an explosion of gunpowder. By their transformation 
into bank-notes they will instantly come to represent mer- 
chandize in transition from producers to consumers. Now 
they form the obstacle to true banking, in that they present 
a vacuum produced by exploded combustions, made in the 
interest of political institutions thirty years ago, as a valid 
substitute for coin of gold and silver mined yesterday by 
productive labor. Not being a measure of value they can- 
not honestly be a means of redemption. So long as they 
are held up tothe American business world as the medium 
of ultimate redemption and payment for all the vast inter- 
nal commerce of the land, these engraved reports of a by- 
gone explosion are mere symbols of Fraud. To say of these 
‘¢ Behold your lawful money!” excludes true values, 
measured in coin and by weight, from taking that proper 
and logical place which performance should always sustain 
to promise, in order that credit may exist. They expel 
gold and silver from their proper function of redeeming 
credit. They make credit dangerous and dear. They 
render banks for the sale of credit, where it is most needed, 
few and weak. They de-utilize silver and lower its value. 
They congest currency in cities and stimulate gambling in 
values instead of the creation of commodities. They make 
high rates of interest where banks are rare. They work 
a retrogressive influence toward barbarism by impairing 
the freedom and destroying the power of association 
among men. ‘They deprive society of the effective use of 
the precious metals in the redemption of credit money. 

It is to this function that Mr. Henry C. Carey referred 
when he said: ‘‘ Of all the instruments at the command 
of man, there are none that tend, in so large a degree, to 
promote individuality on the one hand, and association on 
the other, as do gold and silver—properly, therefore, de- 
nominated THE PRECIOUS METALS.” * And again, ‘‘ Money 


* Principles of Social Science condensed by McKean, p. 307. 
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is to society what food is to the body, the producer of mo- 
tion.” And again, ‘‘ The bank-note simply facilitates the 
transfer of an existing piece of money, enabling a single 
piece to do as much work as without its help could be done 
by five or ten.’”’ Again, (p. 319) ‘‘Of all the institutions, 
of acommunity none are capable of rendering a greater 
amount of service, and yet none are less understood or 
more calumniated, none in general more dreaded, than 
banks.”’ 

| Where banks are dreaded it will always be found that 
they have ceased in some particular to practice true bank- 
ing. No departure from true banking is so fatal as not to 
circulate their own costless notes redeemable in coin on 
demand. VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 































Why the Creation of Money is the Primary 
and Paramount Duty of Government, and 
Why Bank Usurpation is Intolerable. 


Carey, in the opening passage of the second chapter 
of his ‘‘ Principles of Social Science,” develops the fund- 
amental and self-evident principle in regard to man, in 
society, as follows :—‘‘ Man, the molecule of society, is 
the subject of social science. In common with all other 
animals he requires to eat, drink, and sleep, but his greatest 
need is that of ASSOCIATION with his fellowmen.”’ 

In the introduction to his masterly analysis of the 
credit system, ‘‘The Ways and Means of Payment,” 
Colwell says : ‘‘ The chief inquiry is not, What is the power 
of money ? or, What is the use of money ? or, What can 
be substituted for money ? Theinquiry which we prose- 
cute to ascertain the nature and doctrine of money is, 
What is commerce and what is the nature of the agency 
of money in its affairs ?”’ 

In the passages above quoted, from the two most emi- 
} nent of American economists, we have at once the key- 
note of social science and the dominating principle which 
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should guide us in the investigation of money and should 
direct all legislation in regard to money. The life of man 
being but a succession of compositions, de-compositions, 
and re-compositions of services, commodities and ideas 
with his fellowmen, he is under the necessity of having an 
instrument which possesses the quality of universal accept- 
ability, and of easy divisibility and aggregation. That in- 
strument, known as money, has by Carey most happily 
been termed ‘‘the instrument of association.” 

The prosperity, the happiness, the civilization, the 
very life of man depending upon his power to associate, to 
exchange services, commodities and ideas with his fellow- 
men,and money being the necessary instrument of that 
association, it therefore follows that it is the supreme duty, 
as it is the supreme interest, of every government to supply 
its people with a sufficient volume of this instrument, 
whether it be of gold, silver, nickel, copper, or paper, or 
all of these combined. This duty is incumbent on the 
government to the end that its people shall reach the very 
highest possible plane of civilization, happiness and power: 
money being a saving-fund which gathers up billions of 
millions of minutes which, in its absence would be wasted; 
labor-power being the most perishable of all commodities, 
which is lost and gone forever if not consumed on the 
instant at which the power to labor is created. 

No government of the past, none of the present having 
really and sincerely been ‘‘ of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” all governments have perfidiously abdi- 
cated this supreme duty and handed over to banks control 
over the power of association among their people. Either 
through means of the circulating notes or more largely 
through the loans and deposits of those banks, society has 
come to think, and the banks impudently to claim, that 
the right to issue substitutes for money belongs to the 
banks and not paper money tothe government. This is 
the worst and most far-reaching fallacy that can afflict 
mankind. The result is that in all of the countries of the 
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world, without exception, the power of association is but 
imperfectly developed, and even where it is to a consider- 
able degree ‘developed, it is without stability, dependent 
upon the selfish greed of banks, whose practice is to ex- 
pand loans and make things easy, in sunshine, and to 
contract and dislocate society in storm, a storm always of 
the creation of the banks, and virulent just in proportion 
to the degree in which the government has abdicated its 
solemn duty to furnish the instrument of association to its 
people. 

Abdicating continuously during the seventy-three 
years of its existence, this supreme duty to the people, the 
government of the United States in February, 1862, found 
itself under the necessity of bringing about a more vigor- 
ous condition of association with its loyal people than ever 
before in its history, or perish forever from off the earth. 
Unable, with the existing machinery, so to do, it caused 
the issue of greenbacks and asa result, developed a power 
for war that not only amazed itself, but the entire civilized 
world as well. It therefore placed all business, all society, 
all debts payable and receivable, upon the basis of this 
standard of payment. But once more forgetting its duty 
to the people, so soon as the war was over, it commenced 
a work of confiscation and oppression by changing the 
forms of debts and the value of property, almost without 
a parallel in the history of mankind. 

Every collapse of the bank-credit system since the 
peace of 1865, and preeminently those of 1873 and 1893, 
has been made a pretext for a war upon the legal-tender 
money furnished to the people by the government, when 
it was as clear as the sun at noonday that the fault did not 
lie with the legal-tender money, the basis of all credit, but 
with the credit-system of the banks, which had been unduly 
and recklessly expanded. Forinstance, on May 4, 1893 the 
loans and discounts of the national banks were $2, 141, 376,- 
526, on a capital and surplus of $1,041,798,066, while by 
October, 3, 1893, these loans and discounts had been con 
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tracted to $1,830,667,349 or a contraction of loans and dis- 
counts of $310,709,177 in less than five months. Never 
before in its history was this country, in so brief a period, 
subjected to such an ordeal of financial recklessness and 
ruin, and the marvel is not that such ruin as was created 
did take place, but that the ruin was not infinitely greater. 
As if this work of destruction, this wreck of society, were 
not enough, it is now insanely proposed to intrust to these 
selfish institutions complete control over the circulating 
medium otherthan gold, and thus over the power of asso- 
ciation, the supreme need of the people, upon which their 
civilizatidn and even their very lives depend. 

But it is claimed by Dr. Denslow that it was ‘‘a sim- 
ple mistake in finance for the Treasury to resume specie 
payments in 1879 while the banks have not yet resumed, 
in 1894,’ and he would retire what remain of the $346,- 
000,000 of greenbacks and substitute in their place an 
equal quantity of bank-notes. It is now too late to at- 
tempt to remedy ‘‘ the simple mistake in finance” of 1875- 
1879, by which the country was thrown back in its civiliz- 
ation and progress half a century. That act was done by 
the government of the United States, and that govern- 
ment must bear the present consequences. To substitute 
$346,000,000 or $300,000,000 of non-legal-tender bank- 
notes for $346,000,000 or $300,000,000 of legal-tender 
money would be a more revolutionary act than that of Janu- 
ary, 1875, for so-called ‘‘ resumption of specie payments,” 
and the movement would inevitably collapse before $25,- 
000,000 of legal tenders had been retired. 

Before embarking on any such ill-starred scheme as 
this, it is necessary to consider how much legal-tender 
money of all kinds, gold, silver, paper, etc., including also, 
all demands on the Treasury, was held by the national 
banks on the eve of the grand collapse. On May 4, 1893, 
these legal-tender items in possession of the banks, 
amounted to but $332,840,996, and were held against 
$1,763,881,800 of deposits payable on demand. Where 
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would these banks be to-day with $300,000,000 of legal 
tenders withdrawn? How much of the remaining legal- 
tender money of the country would they be able to grab and 
keep and where would the people be in this great scramble 
for self-preservation, each one for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost ? 

The naked truth is, that the Treasury, as a result of 
repeated acts of repudiation of the faith due to the people 
by Congress and the Executive, since the passage of the 
act of February 25, 1862, providing for the issue of legal- 
tender notes, is now in a tight place, and no new acts of 
perfidy will get it out. When, by that act, the government 
placed all of the business, the property, the debts due and 
payable, by or to the people, on a paper basis, it was an 
act of baseness and dishonesty, a crime against humanity, 
forcibly and arbitrarily to change the basis to a specie one. 
When it, in 1873, dropped silver from the coinage, it was 
guilty of another act of repudiation. When it repealed the 
acts of February 28, 1878 and July 14, 1890, for the partial 
restoration of silver to its old and constitutional place, it 
was guilty of a new act of repudiation and confiscation. 
When it made the 5-20 bonds, which were payable in 
greenbacks under the act of February 25, 1862, payable in 
coin, it was guilty of still another act of repudiation and 
confiscation against the people and for the bond-holders, 
both American and foreign. 

The government of the United States has never really 
resumed specie payments, but has simply kept up a pre- 
tense of such payments, and sooner or later even this pre- 
tense must pass away, and the sooner the better. During 
the war when the government was in extremis, it called 
loudly on the people for help, and they responded more 
nobly than ever people had done before. So soon as the 
war was over, this same government made haste to confis- 
cate the properiy of these same people, who had saved it 
from destruction in the hour of its greatest peril, and now 
happily it is finally brought to bay. The interests ofa 
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government with such a record of dishonesty and perfidy, of 
such oppression, and those of its people are totally antag- 
onistic and in the extremity of that government is to be 
found the opportunity of the people. Anactof follyindeed, 
would it be for this selfish repudiator, this heartless gov- 
ernment, to be relieved of the responsibility of its ‘‘re- 
sumption” crimes and for this responsibility to be thrown 
onto the banks, to the national portion of which, alone, 
the people on October 2, 1894, were indebted for loans and 
discounts to the amount of $1,991,874,272, every dollar of 
which indebtedness would be affected by this escape of the 
repudiator. It requires no gift of prophecy to see that 
once more the burden would, through their creditors, the 
banks, come onto the people themselves and once more 
would a perfidious government hand over the weak to be 
spoiled and robbed by the strong. 

The gold standard and its supposed virtues to that 
society of which it has so long been a curse, are but a fetish 
and the sooner that fetish is scattered to the four winds of 
heaven by the collapse of the pretense of gold payments 
by the Treasury of the United States, the better for the 
people of this land. To estimate the cost of that fetish to 
the country since April, 1865, at fifty thousand million of dol- 
lars would be to under-state it. Better now to make an 
end of it once and forever, struggling no longer in the face 
of aforeign indebtedness which makes the collapse merely 
a question of time, and not a long time either. 

It is therefore not only inexpedient and improper 
for the government to surrender control over the instru- 
ment of association, and therefore over association itself, 
to the banks, but it is expedient, right and very proper that 
the government, having arbitrarily brought about so-called 
‘*resumption,”’ on the gold basis, should not now be per- 
mitted to escape the rightful consequences of that iniquity, 
by throwing the burden apparently on the banks, but 
really on the people—the debtors of the banks—once more 
to be ground to powder, after well-nigh thirty years of 
torture. 
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In conclusion, it must be said that every phase of the 
general scheme for extending the power of the banks over 
the people and helping the Treasury out of its present 
scrape, is in violation of that sound principle laid down by 
Colwell, as follows: ‘‘ The inquiry which we prosecute 
to ascertain the nature and doctrine of money, is, What is 
commerce and what is the nature of the agency of money 
in its affairs?” 

All schemes ignoring commerce and the people, and 
considering only the Treasury, with its gold basis folly and 
iniquity, and the banks, having therefore a false inspira- 
tion and initiation, must, of course, be false throughout ; 
and being such should be dismissed from all thoughtful 
consideration. These schemes can alone be pernicious and 
destructive to the best interests of humanity. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 





. 


Mr. CARLISLE’S CURRENCY plan fails to comniand the 
support of even the Democrats outside of the South. The 
New York 7imes says: ‘‘It would be absurd to say that 
Mr. Carlisle’s bill commands general approval. As the 
bill now stands, it would be much truer to say that it en- 
counters general disapproval. There is not even a majority 
of the Banking and Currency Committee that would sup- 
port the bill without amendment.” The New York 
FTlerald calls it ‘‘Carlisle’s haphazard bill.” The New 
York Sux declares that it will ‘‘ hasten a national sus- 
pension of gold payments and a return to the depreciated 
paper money of war times.”” With such opinions among 
leading Democratic journals which is shared by the best 
minds in the banking circies everywhere, Congress ought 
not hesitate a day about voting the measure down. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


IT BEGINS TO LOOK as if a quarterly issue of bonds 
would soon be necessary unless a radical change is made 
in our banking system and fiscal policy. Twenty-five 
millions five hundred thousand in gold, has already been 
drawn from the Treasury since the last bond issue of 
November 24. A continuation of this policy until the 
end of the Cleveland term would either bankrupt the 
government or add to our national debt from six hundred 
to a thousand millions. 





WE DESIRE TO CALL the special attention of our read- 
ers to the opening article in this issue on ‘‘ Our Banking 
and Currency Plan.” Besides pointing out some of the 
defects of Mr. Carlisle’s bill, which is everywhere con- 
ceded to be fatally defective, we have presented a sub- 
stitute. We invite our readers carefully to consider this 
bill and send us any criticisms they may entertain, favora- 
ble or unfavorable, regarding either the principles of this 
bill or any of its details. Since Congress and the country 
are both ready fora thorough revision of our currency 
system, it should be done in the most comprehensive and 
scientific manner possible. 





IT SEEMS almost impossible for the present admin- 
istration to conceive a bill, whether of tariff, banking or 
whatsoever, which is not sectional in its character. Mr. 
Carlisle’s banking bill has this sectional unfairness in a 
marked degree by imposing a tax of one per cent. per an- 
num on the circulation of national bank-notes until it 
reaches a fund equal to five per cent. of the total, which it 
does not impose on the circulation of state banks. This 
discrimination given the national banks in favor of the 
state banks is manifestly an attempt to return to the 
medizval system of state bank wild-cat currency. For no 
other reason than this Mr. Carlisles’s bill should be de- 
feated. 
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ON QUESTIONS OF FINANCE the New York /ournal of 
Commerce is probably the ablest daily paper published 
in the country. Despite its strong predisposition to sup- 
port the administration wherever possible, it has been 
compelled ultimately to reject Secretary Carlisle’s banking 
bill. In its issue of December 20 in a leading editorial it 
says: 

‘Tt would be useless to minify the importance of the 
fact that bank currency reform and the withdrawal of the 
legal tenders stand indissolubly connected. If new cur- 
rency issues are to be authorized without simultaneous re- 
tirement of the government notes, then a needless and de- 
ranging inflation of the circulation must result... . If it 
be, as he (Mr. Carlisle) maintains, that it is impossible to 
get money, either by borrowing or from surplus revenue, 
for retiring the legal tenders, then, mournful as the con- 
clusion may seem, matters might as well remain where 
they stand.” 





WE HOPE THE Labor Convention at Denver, in electing 
Mr. McBride in place of Mr. Gompers as President, has 
not progressed backwards. Mr. Gompers was really the 
organizing spirit which brought the Federation of Labor 
into existence, and under his leadership it has grown to 
its now immense proportions. No man can lead a million 
of men without making a large number of enemies. Mr. 
Gompers has made his enemies, and for the most part their 
animosity and opposition is a tribute to his good judgment 
and sterling sense. He has succeeded with great effort, 
and frequently with fierce fighting, in steering the Federa- 
tion of Labor away from the quick-sands of socialism. It 
is chiefly from the socialists who want to convert the Trade 
Union movement into a political party that the opposition 
to Mr. Gompers has come. - We congratulate Mr. Gompers 
upon the success of the movement under his leadership, 
and hope that his successor will have the strength of 
character to resist this socialistic demand for trade union 
disintegration. 
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THE ENGLISH press is at last beginning to realize that 
we have had an election, and that, wisely or unwisely, the 
American people will have none of their free trade. As 
an evidence of this watchful attention to our doings on this 
subject, the London 7zmes of November 24 says: 

‘Out of the 11 Democratic members of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means who framed the Wilson Tariff bill 
only four have been re-elected. Of the Republican minor- 
ity of six who opposed the bill, five have been re-elected, 
the sixth, Mr. Gear (Iowa), being promoted to the Senate.” 

It is patriotic of the 7zmes to call the attention of the 
English public to the fact, disappointing as it may seem. 
To encourage English manufacturers in the idea that they 
are soon to have free access to the American market would 
be the act of anenemy. There is no such hope for them 
in the immediate future, and they had better realize the 
fact at once and act accordingly. Englishmen should 
know that Mr. Wilson’s after-dinner prophecies in London 
were the utterances of an unbalanced fanatic, who has 
since been repudiated even by his own little Southern con- 
stituency. 

NEw YORK is to be congratulated upon the fact that 
the new compulsory education law goes into effect on the 
first of January. The new law makes it compulsory for 
all children under sixteen years of age to attend school 
and provides stringent penalty for violation. What is 
needed now is that the spirit and letter of the law should be 
sustained by public sentiment. This will necessitate rigid 
enforcement by proper officers and the expenditure of liberal 
sums of money in furnishing new school accommodations, 
especially in New York City. Unless we greatly increase 
as well as improve the schools in New York City, this law 
will be a farce, because its enforcement will be a physical 
impossibility. If, however, the law is earnestly backed by 
the public, and proper school facilities are provided and 
the law enforced, it would do much to mitigate the sweat- 
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ing and shop-girl problem of this city. If children were 
not permitted to work in these shops and stores until they 
were sixteen years of age, they would soon refuse to submit 
to the degrading, and not infrequently brutalizing condi- 
tions to which the cloak-making and shop-girl class have 
now to submit. 





THE SUBJECT of good country roads is as important 
financially as that of great railroad lines. Inthe winter of 
1877-8, in the city of Springfield, Ill., the State capitol, the 
leading livery stable proprietor could not send out a horse 
from his stable once between Thanksgiving Day (about 27th 
Nov., 1877), and Easter (March or April), 1888, except as 
it was led over the sidewalk and not through the street, to 
be shod or watered. The mud reached the axles of every 
vehicle that attempted the passage, and filled at this depth 
not merely one street, but all the central streets of the city. 
And yet the State had paid $20,000 to fresco the ceiling of 
one room in the State capitol, and that building boasted 
the highest and most costly dome in the country except 
that at Washington. It is computed that, to bring twenty- 
five bushels of wheat into any nearby city, over ten miles 
of ordinarily good dirt roads, costs as much as it does to 
take those same twenty-five bushels 4,000 miles to Liver- 
pool. What, then, must be thecost of transportation which 
would be saved by good highways in any State? Prof. 
Latta, of Perdue University, estimates it at $16,000,000 
annually for the State of Indiana, or about five-fold the 
annual expenses of governing and schooling the State. 
Prof. Jenks estimates at $15,000,000 annually for Illinois. 
Consul Williams, at Havre, computes that, owing to the 
better roads in France, the cost of highway transportation 
per ton per mile is only one-third the cost in the United 
States. One of the good effects which the universal use of 
the bicycle is exerting is to bring about a disposition among 
the taxpayers to improve country roads. It will enable 
the bicyclist to extend his tours in all directions, and he 
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will meet on his way, as in France, a single horse easily 
drawing from three to five tons freight at a load; at pres- 
ent, ir many parts of this country, he is compelled to 
carry a pocket road-map to distinguish between the roads 
he can venture upon and those he must avoid. 

CHINA is not only the paradise of free trade, (no 
duties on competing manufactures higher than five per 
cent.), and of something as near the single tax as can be im- 
agined, (all land including its improvements taxed from a 
fifth to a third of its gross product, which is exactly the 
equivalent of its whole economic rent), but it is the home 
of anti-monopoly (heavy taxes on corporations), of inter- 
state commerce restriction (taxes on transit of persons be- 
tween provinces), and finally of state rights. Correspond- 
ents at Shanghai and Canton write that the central and 
southern provinces, whether near to or remote from the 
two which the Japanese troops are invading, insist upon 
regarding the war as a war of the Japanese on those two 
provinces of Shing-King and Shantung, which are set 
down in the encyclopedia as having a population of 
36,000,000. To these will be added with the march on 
Peking the province of Chih-le which is set down in the 
same sources of uncertainty as having a population of 
27,000,000. The other twenty provinces of China are 
doing nothing whatever to resist the Japanese invasion. 
When asked for troops and money their reply is, ‘‘ We will 
need them when the Japanese come here. We must keep 
them for our own defence.” Each province has its own 
army and navy which are also essentially its sheriffalty, 
its police and its tax collectors. Peking is as uncentral rel- 
atively to China as Bangor, Me., would be relatively 
to the United States, being less than fifty miles from 
the Mongolian or Tartar frontier and from the great 
wall. The city of Peking is largely a Tartar and Moham- 
medan city, having 20,000 Mohammedan families. The 
conquest of China by the Manchoo-Tartar dynasty dates 
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only from the year 1644, was attended by no military re- 
sistance, and was followed by no concentration of powers 
in the imperial government other than the payment of 
tribute by each province to the Peking government. The 
property interests which are identified with the Manchoo 
dynasty are centered in the province of Shantung only 
and in the city of Moukden, and are of slight extent. 
The situation, therefore, is very much as if at some early 
time the various state governments of the United States 
had been so disorganized and at variance with the Central 
government that the State of Maine had invited a Canadian 
army to come in and help it in a fight with New Hamp- 
shire; and the army having come, found rebellions pend- 
ing at Boston, Philadelphia and New Orleans which tempted 
it to march over the country unresisted, and effect an agree- 
ment with each state to send itstribute to Bangor, leaving 
the several states in all other respects to run themselves. 
These facts go far to account for the non-resistance of the 
Chinese to the Japanese invasion. 





THE LONDON Lconomist makes acriticism on President 
Cleveland’s financial policy, which applies with equal force 
to Secretary Carlisle’s proposition, to the Baltimore plan, to 
Horace White’s, and indeed to every other that does not 
involve coin redemption. The Economist says: ‘‘ A greater 
defect of the present currency than its lack of elasticity is 
its instability.” It points to the fact that the obligation of 
the government to maintain a gold reserve of £20,000,- 
000, in order to secure the redemption on demand of the 
497,000,000 of greenbacks and Treasury notes which it has 
issued, constitutes the crucial difficulty of the situation, and 
says: ‘‘And yet what is proposed is that this very cur- 
rency, which is discredited and distrusted, shall be made the 
basis for a further issue of tens of millions (pounds sterling) 
of paper money. The currency is unstable because too 
large a superstructure of credit has been raised upon a 
gold foundation which is not only too small, but which 
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cannot be prevented from rapidly melting away. And in 
the opinion of President Cleveland the remedy for this is 
to be found in building up still higher the top-heavy fabric 
without strengthening or supporting the foundation. If 
the plan really conforms to the description that has been 
given of it, then most emphatically it will not do.” 

The only plans which propose in any degree to 
strengthen and support the foundation of our monetary 
system, by placing under the circulating notes the aggre- 
gate banking capital of the country, are those of the So- 
CIAL ECONOMIST, and in part, and we think less perfectly, 
the Journal of Commerce. 





THE REVELATIONS before the Lexow Committee increase 
in intensity of interest and in their far-reaching conse- 
quences as the year draws toward its close, and the day 
approaches when the Grand Inquisitor, Mr. Goff, must with- 
draw from his duties as counsel to take his seat as Recorder. 
The absoluteness of the public faith in the Committee’s work 
is best shown by the fact that the Board of Commissioners of 
the Police, after venturing to suspend Captain Creedon 
from duty for testifying before the police, on receiving, 
the same day, a mild note from Mr. Goff to the effect that 
such a course would be tantamount to punishing the witness 
for testifying, dared not face the odium of appearing to 
oppose the Committee, but promptly restored Captain Cree- 
don to duty, though he had confessed to having committed 
both bribery in his official capacity and perjury. The Board 
could not take this position without itself confessing to the 
public that a Captain of Police who has confessed two 
crimes stands better in public esteem than the other cap- 
tains who have confessed no crime whatever. This records 
the moral conviction of the Police Board, that in their own 
hearts they know that the crimes of a police board are the 
crimes of a system and not of an individual, and that what 
Schmittberger and Stephenson did, all have done. They 
know, too, that deeper revelations will lay bare the fact 
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that the primary source of the whole corrupt system is the 
political establishment on 14th Street, and that the envelopes 
filled with money, deposited by orders of ‘‘ ward men” in 
the desk drawers of the various captains of police, and 
marked ‘‘ Street-Cleaning Returns,” to be afterwards col- 
lected by unseen hands, and taken without record or book- 
keeping to ‘‘ Headquarters,” can all be traced to Tammany 
Halil. Tammany Hall itself is the Jew Fagin behind all 
these ‘‘ Artful Dodgers,” these half-honest ‘‘Nancies” and 
these cutthroat ‘‘ Bill Sykeses” of New York. 

This investigation was once vetoed by Governor 
Flower on the ground that the police of the city of New 
York were the finest in the world and too pure to need in- 
vestigation. The committee is still working, we believe, 
without an appropriation to legalize its expenses. And 
yet so absolutely does its work command the respect even 
of its enemies that they beg humbly to defer to its slightest 
intimation as if it were itself the city government. Had 
New York suddenly and by universal acclamation elected 
Goff, Parkhurst and Lexow to be the council of safety to 
whom all powers were entrusted, their real power could 
not be more supreme. Grand juries, district attorneys and 
courts are about to sit to put into the form of concrete 
sentences on individual offenders the results of the com- 
mittee’s discoveries. Its sessions are now so thronged that 
standing-room is all that is asked, and an order to clear 
the room is impossible of enforcement. The crowds refuse 
resolutely to leave on any coercion. 

This is because Righteousness is there, robed in 
dramatic energy; speaking, the Sux charges, through the 
voice of a ‘‘ hysterical lawyer.’’ But his power has now 
become historical. It is the old story of the walls of Jer- 
icho tumbling before a ram’s horn. Whoever is blowing 
the horn, the fact that he understands Jericho is shown by 
the walls going down. Again we Say it is the old story, 
‘*One shall chase a thousand. Two shall put ten thou- 
sand to flight.”’ 
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This department is devoted to answering questions of fact 
or theory. Although we do not regard ourselves equipped to 
answer all questions that may be asked, we shall willingly give 
whatever information we possess, provided the inquiries are 
made in good faith; to guarantee this, we ask that all communi- 
cations be accompanied by the full name and address of the 
writer. Correspondents complying with this condition may be 
assured that their communications will receive attention, and 
if they are not answered in the next issue, they may assume 
that it is either through want of space, or that time is needed 
to get accurate information. Anonymous communications will 
receive only waste-basket attention. 


—_——_——_ 


The Single Tax a Delusion and nota Doctrine. 


EDITOR SOCIAL ECONOMIST: 

The criticisms of the ‘‘single tax,” in the November 
number of the SocIAL ECONOMIST, are so directly in the 
nature of a challenge to the believers in the doctrine of a 
single tax on land values, that I beg the privilege of a 
brief reply. 

First.—As to the objection that the single tax is in- 
capable of definition. 

It is certainly incumbent on single taxers to state 
clearly what their proposed tax system is and how it would 
operate. The editor of the SociAL EcONoMIsT is familiar 
with Henry George’s books on the land question, which 
are devoted to a careful exposition of the nature and 
effects of the single tax.’ It may therefore seem audacious 
for me to attempt what, in the opinion of the SocIAL 
Economist, Mr. George has failed to do, and in offering 
a definition of the single tax I must disclaim any inten- 
tion of speaking for the single taxers in general. 

It is not at all difficult for the average mind to under- 
stand the method by which the great bulk of municipal 
taxation is now raised. The property tax, required by the 
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laws of most states to be levied equally on all real and 
personal property, is sufficiently simple to be readily 
understood.? It will hardly be claimed that the question 
becomes more difficult if we follow the suggestion of many 
authorities on taxation and entirely exempt personal 
property, raising local revenues by a tax levied solely on 
real estate, which, according to our present law, should be 
assessed at its full value. Now if we go a step farther 
and exempt all improvements, whether houses, stores or 
factories, and levy taxes on the land alone, it does not 
appear that we are adopting a more complicated tax 
system. Yet the latter method, extended so as to apply to 
raising state and federal, as well as municipal revenues, is 
essentially the single tax. 

It may be said that this definition does not agree with 
that of Henry George, who frequently terms the single tax 
‘‘a tax on economic rent.”” But since it is the fact that 
land yields an economic rent which gives it a selling value, 
or price, it follows that if in assessing real estate we ex- 
empt improvements, the value which remains is economic 
rent, pure and simple.* Now, as the taking in full for 
public purposes of all this rent, or site value, will result in 
practically destroying the selling price of land, it will be 
necessary for the assessors to ascertain as near as possible 
the annual rental value of each parcel of land. This can 
be done just as easily as the selling value of land can now 
be estimated, and need not add any perplexities to the 
duties of the various assessment boards. The gradual 
sweeping away of all other taxes, customs, internal revenue, 
income, etc., and the collecting of all—instead of a part, as 
at present—public revenues from land irrespective of im- 
provements, is surely not a proposition beyond the grasp 
of ordinary intellects. 

So much for the way in which the single tax will be 
imposed. Whether a majority of the people will endorse 
the proposed change in methods of taxation, even though 
they do understand it, is quite another question. I am 
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satisfied that its simplicity, directness, cheapness and ease 
of collection, and beneficial effects on industry, from the 
exemption of all capital engaged in trade or manufactur- 
ing, will induce its trial on a large scale in some of the 
most civilized countries within the near future. The slight 
extent to which the single tax idea has been already incor- 
porated into the tax laws of New Zealand, has been very 
satisfactory to the people of that country, and the new 
ministry of New South Wales is engaged in formulating a 
tax system which embodies the principles of exempting 
improvements and the taking for public use of economic 
rent. 

*The second objection of the SociAL ECONOMIST is 
to the failure of single taxers to explain how they will col- 
lect the tax on land values. Here again, it seems to me, 
Mr. George has already answered his critic.‘ In Chapter 
III. of Book VIII. of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” he says: | 
All taxes must evidently come from the produce of land, 
and labor, since there is no other source of wealth than the 
union of human exertion with the material and forces of 
nature!” This is entirely consistent with the statement 
referred to by the SOCIALECONOMISsT: that the single tax is 
not a tax on labor; for Mr. George clearly shows that 
since economic rent is the share of the total product of 
labor which goes as payment for the use of land of superior 
productivity, it follows that taking this rent for public 
purposes will not reduce the returns which labor would be 
able to secure for itself. The criticism that if improve- 
ments were sold for taxes in event of the occupant of land 
failing to pay his annual tax, the single tax would be atax 
on labor, is merely a verbal quibble. The SociaL Econ- 
OMIST would not pretend that if the personal property of a 
wealthy man who refused to pay the tax on it was sold, the 
personal property tax was therefore a tax on labor. Of 
course the property was produced by labor, aided by capi- 
tal. But labor could not retain it for its own use. 

In conclusion permit me to say that the objection to 
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the single tax on the ground that itis as yet untried will 
apply to every reform in existing economic conditions ad- 
vocated by the SociaAL Economist. Are the principles 
which it favors therefore wholly chimerical? 
WHIDDEN GRAHAM, 
New York City. 


Reply by the SOCIAL ECONOMIST. 

1. Our correspondent does Henry George’s book too 
much credit when he says it is devoted to a careful exposi- 
tion or to any exposition whatever of the nature and effects 
of the single tax. Had that been true our comment 
would have been impossible. Henry George’s book is an 
exposition more or less careful of a great many complaints 
against the existing inequalities of condition as to the own- 
ership of land and of productive wealth, all of which are in 
the nature of diagnosis of alleged social disease for which 
he prescribes single tax as the cure. 

But no line in ‘‘ Progress and Poverty ” states how the 
single tax is to be assessed or collected. It simply names 
‘*the single tax” under some one of the pet names with 
which Mr. George decorates it, such as ‘‘ the confiscation 
of economic rent by taxation,” or the like. 

2. The single tax is not identical with any property 
tax which was ever laid in any country, because no attempt 
has ever been made anywhere to tax land while exempting 
the improvements from taxation. The distinction that the 
single tax is not a tax on land itself but only on economic 
rent of land is so repeatedly asserted by George that no 
singlé taxer is justifiedin confounding the two or in assert- 
ing that the single tax is thinkable because the ordinary 
tax on land itself is simple. They are as unlike as an 
ordinary mortgage on land for £500 is unlike Shylock’s 
bond for the penalty of a pound of flesh after Portia had 
interpreted it to forbid the taking of ‘‘more or less than 
just one pound,” and especially of any drop of blood. 

To collect a tax on land itself the land itself must, in 
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case of and as penalty for non-payment of the tax be 
put up for sale, and because for sale, therefore for a sale of 
the rizht to use the land, and the land can only be used by 
means of its improvements, 7. ¢., its fences, gates, roads, 
buildings, etc. To exempt these fromthe sale is toexempt 
them from the tax. To include them in the sale is to pre- 
vent Henry George’s exemption of the value of the im- 
provements from taking effect. 

On the other hand to collect a tax on land values, with- 
out selling the land, by issuing the writ for the sale of the 
goods of the land-owner, is in fact to tax his goods in pro- 
portion to the value of hislands. If he happens to own 
no goods the tax would not be collectible, no matter how 
much land he might own. This, therefore, would not be 
the single tax, and it might and would be no tax at all, for 
every land owner would take pains to have his goods owned 
by some other person and thus he would escape the tax 
altogether. 

3. Ourcorrespondent says that ‘‘It is the fact that land 
yields an economic rent which gives it aselling value,” and 
then says that ‘‘ The taking in full for public purposes of all 
this rent or site value will result in practically destroying 
the selling price of land,” and having thus destroyed the 
value on which the tax is to be levied, he says it will be 
‘*just as easy for the assessors to keep right on assessing 
land according to its annual rental value” (after such value 
has been destroyed) ‘‘as it was before” the rental value was 
destroyed by confiscation. He then praises the simplicity 
of a system which taxes all land values or economic rent 
out of existence and then proceeds to make the continuous 
taxes on these extinguished values the perpetual means of 
supporting the government to the exclusion of all other 
sources of revenue. 

4. The citation by our correspondent of an extract from 
the work of Henry George is not a statement by him of any 
mode whatever of collecting the single tax. Mr. George 
has never defined how the single tax is to be so collected 
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as to exempt the improvements. Mr. William Miller in 
1840 could not be said to propose a scheme of ascension to 
heaven because he predicted that that event would occur. 
He did not define how gravity would be overcome, nor how 
the ascending bodies of his devotees would be prevented 
from freezing at an altitude of four miles, or bursting into 
gaseous vapor at an altitude of forty miles, or how they 
would all gather at a common heaven when they went up, 
radiating from all parts of a spherical planet towards all 
directions of illimitable space. So Mr. George has pro- 
posed no scheme of taxation. He has not told us what 
coercive inducement shall be brought to bear to pay the 
tax; what property shall be sold for its non-payment; who, 
if the land only is sold without the improvements or the 
right to improve, will bid at such a sale, nor how, if the im- 
provements are also sold, he will exempt improvements 
from his tax. He has come no nearer to it than Portia 
did to proposing a scheme for collecting Shylock’s bond 
from Antonio. We waste space once, on this sort of unrea- 
son. It belongs to the domain of Millerism. 





CURRENCY.—The Rhodes Plan. By Bradford R. Rhodes 
in Rhodes’s Journal of Banking for November. It proposes 
to ‘‘ retire the government issues by using them instead of 
bonds as security for the new bank-noteissues, basing $125 
of the bank-note issues upon $100 of government notes or 
silver dollars or gold coin.” We cannot see why any bank 
should pay the government $100 in greenbacks for the 
right to issue $125 in its own notes. It would have to 
present to the United States $100 without interest, in 
order to get the privilege of lending to its customer $125 
on interest. No banker could afford it. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 

Under this head we call attention only to the articles in 
the current magazines on social economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 


British CustoMsS Un1Ion.—Wanted ; an Imperial Con- 
ference. By Sir John C. R. Colomb, in Zhe Ninetecnuth 
Century for December. The writer shows that there is 
now no taxation assessed on the 11,000,000 of English- 
speaking tax-payers who live in the Greater Britain, for 
imperial purposes, z. ¢., for defraying the cost of the army 
and navy which defends the whole empire; though each 
colony and dependency pays the cost of its local army and 
navy, on which it relies, but only in the first instance, for 
local defence. 

‘« The mercantile marine of the colonies represented at 
the recent (Imperial Federation) conference at Ottawa is 
greater than that of France; the annual value of their sea- 
borne commerce with others than the mother country is 
nearly 50 per cent. greater than that of Russia,” is rapidly 
expanding, and will ere long exceed that of the mother 
country. Healsoperceivesthat ‘‘ The customs union they 
want demands the actual reversal of the fiscal policy of the 
mother country, viz., the abandonment, for the sake of the 
colonies, of free trade.”” At present the total trade of the 
mother country with her colonies is only 12 per cent. of 
her total trade. The resolution of the Ottawa convention 
asks the mother country to place ‘‘trade within the Em- 
pire,”"—2. ¢., importations of food from her colonies, (12 per 
cent.)—on a more favorable footing than that which is 
carried on with other countries (88 per cent.). This 
demand he thinks would be met by the counter-demand 
on the part of the 38,000,000 of people dwelling in the 
United Kingdom that taxation forthe defence of the whole 
empire be met in part by the people of the whole empire. 
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CANALS.—Great Canals. By A. G. Menocal in the Chau- 
tauguan for December. A too brief account of many of the 
leading canals of the world from the Great Canal of China 
to the Sault St. Marie, between Lakes Huron and Michigan 
which now carries 20,000,000 tons a year, or twice as much 
in weight as passes through Suez. 


CAPITAL, (RIGHTS OF.)—J/ay a Man Conduct His Business 
as He Pleases? By Carroll D. Wright in 7he Forum for De- 
cember. Mr. Wright argues that the control of govern- 
ment over business is coterminous with the liability of 
business to disturb the public peace and good order of so- 
ciety. Hence, the condition on which a man may employ 
and discharge his workmen is that the conditions under 
which they work are such as to render their employ and 
discharge peaceful. But if the employer, as at Pullman or 
Homestead, surrounds the workmen with such conditions 
as minimize his mobility or capacity to seek employment 
elsewhere, and maximize the power of the employer to 
control his mode of work and compensation, until the 
workmen to the number of many thousands must, at the 
outset of-every contest with their employer, either lose all 
or take less, and if through this massing of many homes 
and many wills into dependence on the employer’s will, he 
has at all times a kingly power of confiscation and 
escheat, with which he can crush outany equality even be- 
tween the aggregated mass of laborers and himself in ad- 
justing the wage contract, then government must, in the 
interests of its peasantry, protect the serfs against the 
barons, because the alleged principle of freedom of con- 
tract has become the very scabbard and sheath which 
holds the oppressor’s sword. 

Col. Carroll's article sustains practically the position 
taken by him as Commissioner to investigate the Chicago 
Strike—that an Inter-State Labor Bureau must in some way 
get charge of disputes between capital and labor involv- 
ing the disruption of their relations, when such disruption 
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occurs on so large ascale as to disturb the peace and break 
up many homes. 


ETHICS IN EDUCATION.—The Catholic School System in 
Rome. By Rev. Ap. Del. Francesco Satolli, Archbishop, 
etc., in North American Review for December. Monsgr. 
Satolli, in a statistical survey, shows that in numerical 
strength the schools maintained by the Church in Rome 
fully equal those maintained by the government. He 
leaves their superiority to the State schools, in the matter 
of teaching religion and ethics, to be inferred. His ample 
opportunities of information on the point would have made 
it specially instructive had he told us what those things 
are which the State schools teach to be false or wrong, 
while the church schools teach them to be true or right. 
He says, however: 

‘“‘It being found impossible to procure textbooks, 
especially in reading and history, which were adapted to 
the requirements of .Catholic schools, the commission had 
some written in an eminently Catholic spirit, especially 
for this purpose.” 

The Archbishop quotes approvingly a speech com- 
mending the Catholic schools, by Ex-minister of Public 
Instruction, Gioda, which raises an interesting point in 
industrial and social ethics. Giodasays,‘‘The sisters on en- 
tering the order often bring ado¢[fortune—ED. ] with them. 
When they become aged and infirm they know that the 
order will not abandon them. ven if their relatives are in 
straightened circumstances they cannot aid them, because the 
income of the institutions ts not their property,” t. ¢e. in ethics, 
the church system is better than the secular because, though 
a sister brings a fortune with her into the order, if her 
relatives become destitute this fortune cannot be drawn 
upon for their relief, so that the church gets the dot with- 
out coming under the duty which would devolve on a 
‘‘lay-teacher who worked for her own support and that of 
her family.” Is this good ethics ? 


’ 
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LABOR.—A Practical Remedy for Labor Troubles. By 
Wm. P. Daniels, Grand Secretary of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, in 7hke Midland Monthly, of Desmoines, Iowa. 
This writer has a more drastic remedy for labor troubles 
than most employers would demand or than probably any 
labor organization would accept. He says ‘‘Give to the 
organization by a national law the same recognition and 
the same rights that are given to corporations by the dif- 
ferent state laws and then hold the organization and its 
members to a performance of their duties and a fulfillment 
of their agreements. Require all organizations to incor- 
porate under this law or disband. Then when any organi- 
zation through its proper officers or representatives makes 
a contract or agreement with any employer for its mem- 
bers, make a violation of the provisions of such a contract 
by any employer or his officer or agent, or by any member 
of the organization, a misdemeanor punishable by impris- 
onment.’”’ The English trade unionists have fought shy 


of incorporation knowing that it would subject the union 
treasuries to actions for damages sustained by employers 
and the public through strikes. It would also bring 
American trade unions into nearly the condition of social- 
istic responsibility for the acts of their members which pre- 
vail in the Russian mr and arte/, which are practically 
bondsmen for all their members. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT .—// the House of Com- 
mons were Abolished. By Sidney Low in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for December. A really logical argument that by the 
practice of electing members of Parliament pledged to 
support the party leader, and by the fixed law of opinion 
which binds every M.P. to vote with his leader, the delib- 
erative functions of the House of Commons have all been 
abolished, and the government is, in fact, run by the Cabi- 
net and the party caucus, which latter consists of the 
‘*minister of the opposition” and a few friends. There 
can no longer be a vote of want of confidence by the ma- 
jority party, nor by any member of it, in its own ministry. 
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Hence, Parliament has ceased to be a body to which any 
minister or Cabinet is responsible. On the contrary, the 
political duty of each member of the majority party is to 
obey the prime minister. In this condition of things the 
House of Commons has become as much a fifth wheel as 
the House of Lords or the Queen. It neither legislates 
nor controls the executive, nor determines financial poli- 
cies, nor constitutes an arena for the discussion of griev- 
ances, nor appoints ministers, nor tests or selects public 
men in debate. All effective discussion of public ques- 
tions is in Cabinet meetings; alleffective handling of peti- 
tions consists in getting them before a Cabinet minister, 
and the most effective method of getting a question before 
the public for discussion is by monster meetings, a peti- 
tion to and interview with a Cabinet minister, a letter tothe 
Times or an article in a Review. Ministers may be 
changed by popular elections which are generally brought 
about by adverse bye-elections, but not by votes of want 
of confidence by members of the premier’s own party, for 
that has become fatal to the political prospects of the mem- 
ber casting such a vote. So that Roebuck’s celebrated 
saying, ‘‘ The King! it is the Commons,”’ will have to be 
changed to ‘‘ The King! it is the party caucus.” 





POvVERTY.—ZJs the West Discontented? a Local Study of 
Facts. By J. H. Canfield, in Zhe Forum for December. 
Prof. Canfield sent inquiries among the people of Nebraska, 
and he found that discontent, like the ague, was over in 
the next township. An audience would applaud a speaker 
who told them they were pauperized but they would not 
sell out their possessions at less than a sum represented by 
a big unit and three cyphers. 
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Among the Books. 


Joint Metallism. By ANSON PHELPS STOKEs. 14 pp. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Second edition enlarged. 


Mr. Stokes declares on his title-page that his book exhibits “a 
plan by which gold and silver together, at ratios always based on 
their relative market values, may be made the metallic basis of a 
sound, honest self-regulating and permanent currency, without fre- 
quent recoinings, and without danger of one metal driving out the 
other.” 

Mr. Stokes proposes that the weight of silver which is identical 
with the weight of the gold in a $5 gold-piece, be coined into perma- 
nent silver ** pieces ” or money of account to be called standards. On 
the first day of each month the Secretary of the Treasury shall certify 
what number of these standards (having, we judge, a probable value of 
about 14 cents each) are worth a $5 gold-piece, according “to 
the average market values of gold and silver from the time of the 
passage of the act and based on the average market values of all the 
intervening months. ‘This number is to be the ratio for that current 
month. A $5 gold-piece plus said number of standards will con- 
stitute $10 in lawful money during that month.” 

The book is made up of citations from the writings of econo- 
mists, and tables in finance statistics, which are supposed to sus- 
tain the view that this device will effect the result promised on the 
title-page. The Second edition expands the argument and the 
citations. 

It is the quantity in weight of silver which the Secretary certifies 
each month to be worth $5, which is made the means of payment of 
one-half of all deferred payments for that month. The Secretary's 
certificate of the quantity of wheat, steel or oxen which would in that 
month be worth $5, would be just as near to making wheat, steel or 
oxen part of the standard of value as Mr. Stokes’s plan comes to 
making silver part of the standard of value. If there is a principle 
in Bi metallism which has any value at all, it must consist in regarding 
the relative variability in value of gold and silver when measured 
against commodities as being utterly unknown and unknowable from 
the evidence, and in therefore assuming that a standard of values 
which is the mean between the two metals is intrinsically a less vari- 
able standard of value than either gold or silver alone. In Mr. 
Stokes’s plan a given weight of silver is not made a standard nor any 
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part of a standard but a given weight of gold is made the absolute 
and sole standard. The most significant sentence in Mr. Stokes’s 
book is this: ‘To incur a debt that must be paid on a gold basis is 
to sell gold short, when the short interest is known to be eight times 
as great as the total amount of the stock in existence.”” And yet we 
are compelled to regard this as borrowing a fallacious simile from 
the operations of the wheat market, which does not apply in the 
money market. 

The price of wheat is fixed in a great degree by the cost of pro- 
duction and supply of the one article—wheat. But the price of com- 
modities as measured in the “means of payment,” does not depend 
on the cost of production or supply of the commodity itself and of 
gold only, but of all the means of payment, viz.: of all the transfer- 
able values and exchangeable credits which will be found available as 
“means of payment” on the day the debt comes due. No corner 
can be got on means of payment since no imagination can prescribe 
a limit to the diversity of exchangeable values or credits which the 
creditor may find it to his interest to accept in preference to gold coin 
as the equivalent of his loan. He may take it in government bonds, 
bank stocks, land, dry-goods or in anew obligation of the same debtor. 
Nor isthe quantity of gold in existence any criterion of the quantity of 
debt it can cancel. On black Friday the payment of $4,000,000 
in gold had the effect to cancel hundreds of millions of debt. 


La Femme aux Etats-Unis, par C. DE Varicny. Paris: Armand 

Colin & Cie. 1893. 322 pp. (Paper.) 

This book is written in the belief that our American civiliza- 
tion is in advance of the European; that there is nothing in the 
country more characteristic of the peculiar type this civilization 
has taken than the position which womer occupy;* that the 
influence of women in the advancement of civilization and on 
social progress is greater than that of political institutions, admin- 
istrative mechanism or economic movement; and that this influence 
is not only increasing in the United States to-day, but is casting a 
powerful and revolutionary element back into the civilization of west- 
ern Europe, Americanizing it. 

M. de Varigny contrasts the ideas, instincts and traditions of 
women under the two civilizations, separated as they are by a gulf, 


*See Brice’s American Commonwealth, Chapter CV. 
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legal as well as social, which seems to him wider and deeper than 
the ocean which stretches between the two countries. He finds 
the explanation of this difference in the industrial environ- 
ment rather than in the intellectual development of the American 
people. In the settlement of America, the Anglo-Saxon woman 
became the companion and equal of man in a way that was impossi- 
ble in the pastoral East, or even in Europe, where so much that is 
feudal in life and character still remains. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion gave her equal religious rights; the conditions of colonial life 
and the difficulties attendant on emigration and the taking up of a 
new continent secured to woman many civil rights and equal intel. 
lectual opportunities. She not only has schools of her own—Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Barnard and Radcliff—but she very 
largely directs the schools and the school policy of the country. 

But it is of more importance in the mind of the author that in the 
two generations which have passed since the second war for independ- 
ence, American women have been learning how to spend the wealth 
their husbands, fathers and brothers have acquired in mining, manu- 
facture and commerce in such a way as to elevate the home, increase 
culture, refine the esthetic taste—and render woman more truly the 
queen in American life. Her highest and best influence is thus ex- 
ercised in the schoolroom and the home, not in factory, field or legis. 
lative hall. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the growth of woman's 


rights is even as great in the United States to-day as it was upwards 


of twenty centuries ago in some of the Grecian states. Aristotle in 
his “ Politics and Economics” cites a condition of things in certain 
states of Greece wherein women owned a greater proportion than 
men of the real estate; voted, held office, served on the police 
and in thearmy, and fought in battle. In Egypt, also, the burden of 
recent research indicates that the relation of fatherhood was so super- 
seded in social dignity by that of motherhood that the family name was 
transmitted bythe mother only, property was heritable and descendible 
only from the mother and the marital promise by the bridegroom was 
to obey the bride. M. de Varigny can hardly contend that these 
antecedents of feminine precedence in social power have been im- 
proved upon in modern times. 








